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HE completion of the 1960 volume brought ‘THE AMERICAN 

NEPTUNE to the reasonably venerable age of twenty years. For the 
first decade the magazine was edited by Walter Muir Whitehill, and for 
the seconddecade I have been faced with the task of maintaining the stand- 
ards which he set. We have been fortunate over the years to have many 
competent and enthusiastic contributors to whom we are most grateful 
and who have made our task the lighter. Obliged we are too to our sub- 
scribers who continue to make publication possible, and whose patience 
when the journal is outrageously late in appearing passeth all under- 
standing. Fred Anthoensen and our other good friends of The Anthoen- 
sen Press, whose competent, faith{ul and generous help also eases our 
burdens immeasurably, continue the fine printing for which they are 
noted. As with the Press, sowith Harold Hugo of the Meriden Gravure 
Company, whose plates have graced our pages for many years, there is 
the most amiable and codperative relationship. 

During the ten years of editing this journal I must express my deep 
appreciation to all those on the Editorial Board and the Peabody Museum 
staff and Trustees who have helped the cause so greatly. Especially, I 
wish to thank Charles H. P. Copeland for the annual and five-year in- 
dexes, a tortuous and thankless task; Priscilla W. Papin who has so 
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4 EDITORIAL 


competently handled the subscriptions and treasurer’s work; and M. V. 
Brewington for his editorial advice and making up the Pictorial Sup- 
plements. 

Those of us inon the founding of NEPTUNE will never forget Lincoln 
Colcord at a meeting of the Peabody Museum Marine Associates on 23 
October 1939, who, when he was iniroduced to speak on ‘The Last Forty 
Years of American Sail 1865-1905,’ launched into a discourse on the 
publication of a journal of maritime history. He never got back to his an- 
nounced subject, but became so enamored of the possibilities of amagazine 
that he devoted the entire evening to it, and so stimulated his listeners 
that plans were made at an informal meeting of interested friends in 
Walter Whitehill’s unheated North Andover barn in early May. A few 
months thereafter, January 1941, THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE was 
launched. 

That we are living in an age when the pace is fast is obvious. Twenty 
years ago it would have been impossible, and even today it is difficult to 
realize that we now have lurking beneath the sea a ship so prodigiously 
armed that she alone is capable of the most appalling destruction the 
world has ever seen. The nuclear submarine, U.S.S. George Washing- 
ton, armed with Polaris missiles will keep the sea, never surfacing for 


weeks, her whereabouts known only to the highest command. Cruising 


the dark Atlantic waters, weaving among the bottom peaks and canyons, 
she keeps vigil without end. In a matter of months she will be joined by 
other, equally powerful ships—the new queens of the navy, successors to 
the famous frigates, the White Squadron, the battlewagons, and the air- 
craft carriers. Who knows what wonders will greet old Neptune when 
the next score of years has rolled away. 


ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Captain Lawrence Furlong (1734-1806) 
Author and | or Compiler of Blunt’s 


American Coast Pilot! 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN Ff. CAMPBELL 


APTAIN Lawrence Furlong, the subject of this paper, was long 

considered to have been only a nom de plume. Little is known of 

his life and many gaps in it remain to be filled. Although the pres- 
ent paper throws no abundance of light on the subject, it is hoped that it 
might inspire students to further research. 

Asa bibliophile of Blunt publications I naturally became interested in 
delving into the background of the man whose name appears on the title 
page of, perhaps, one of America’s most outstanding nautical works. 
Queries concerning this elusive mariner proved unfruitful, and almost 
all published sources referring to Captain Furlong stated that he was a 
myth; a Marryat nom de plume born in the imagination of Edmund 
March Blunt (1769-1862). 

That the name of Captain Lawrence Furlong is known at all can be at- 
tributed to the fact that it appeared on the title page of American Coast 
Pilot, as its author, through seven editions from 1796 (first edition) to 
1812 (seventh edition). Nevertheless his existence, or, that he was other 
than merely a pseudonym used by E. M. Blunt to lend authenticity to his 
Coast Pilot, has just recently been established, but not accepted by all as an 
unequivocal fact. 

The first to suggest that Captain Furlong was a nom de plume was Al- 
fred B. Stanford.? This erroneous surmise was made in 1933 when he 
wrote an article on the life and accomplishments of E. M. Blunt for 
Colophon.* His article stated in part: 

1 Published in twenty-one editions at Newburyport, Massachusetts, and New York from 1796 
to 1867. For a complete listing of the various editions and printing dates see: Harold L. Burstyn, 
At the Sign of the Quadrant (Mystic Historical Society: Mystic, Conn., 1957), pp- 115, 116. The 
tenth edition listed therein has three variant imprints, two of which were printed in 1822 and 
another printed in 1826. 


2 Mr. Stanford deserves credit as being the first to write on the life of E. M. Blunt and to 
point out the important work in affairs maritime accomplished by the Blunts. 


3 Alfred B. Stanford, ‘Blunt’s Coast Pilot,’ Colophon, Part XIV (1933). 


— 
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CAPTAIN LAWRENCE FURLONG 


sefore going into the later history of the Coast Pilot the interests of accuracy 
must be served by noting that the early editions credited Blunt only as editor 
and publisher, the byline going to ‘Capt. Furlong’ as compiler. There is much 
evidence to persuade one that this ‘Capt. Furlong’ is but a Marryat nom-de-plume 
assumed by the canny Blunt as a defense against inaccuracies his conscience must 
have told him existed in the ambitious work. But for the recollection of a gentle- 
man otherwise deeply learned in the book lore of the sea, Alfred Paine, [I would 
let Edmund Blunt have his little joke.t Paine believes he remembers a reference 
to ‘Capt. L. Furlong’ in connection with an earlier survey of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. Diligent search of every clue, however, fails to confirm this fact... . 

Following Stanford's views was a statement made in the unsigned pref- 
ace of A. S. W. Rosenbach’s marine book catalogue, The Sea(1g38).' Con- 
cerning the nominalism of Blunt’s Coast Pilot (1796) the preface states, * 
No American publication, however, has had the far reaching influence of 
The American Coast Pilot said on the title page to have been written by 
Capt. Lawrence Furlong, but actually compiled by Edmund March 
Blunt, one of the very great figures in the history of American naviga- 
tion. ...’ 

Colophon was read extensively by book dealers and collectors. Stanford 
had now planted the seed of doubt concerning Captain Furlong’s exist- 
ence. And none other than Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach (at the time, one of the 
largest dealers in rare books in America) cited the remarks made by Stan- 
ford as bibliographical points in selling his first edition of American Coast 
Pilot! 

Stanford’s remarks were to stand unchallenged until 1943 when Rus- 
sell L. Jackson wrote ‘Edmund March Blunt’ for Essex Institute Historical 
Collections.® It was in this article, for the first time in recent years, that a 
contrary statement was made pertaining to Captain Furlong’s existence 
when Jackson stated, *... Authorities differ as to the part that Furlong 
played in the compilation of this book [Coast Pilot]... ." His reference to 
‘authorities’ were Messrs. Stanford and Lawrence Carton." Jackson cited 
no evidence of Captain Furlong’s existence nor did he take any side in the 
issue other than stating, ‘*. . . The question has even been raised as to 
whether or not there was a Capt. Furiong, the inference being that Blunt 
used the name as a pseudonym to cloak his own activities, the presump- 


# Alfred W. Paine was the well-known New York book dealer that specialized in rare sea books. 
For a notice of his death see AMERICAN Neptune, IV, No. 3 (194.4). 

5 The Sea (Rosenbach, The Company: Philadelphia & New York, 1938), p. ix. 

6 Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXXIX (April, 1943): Russell L. Jackson, ‘Edmund 
March Blunt,’ p. 101. This was also published in a separate brochure the same vear. 


* Lawrence A. Carton, ‘The Blunts: Guardians of American Shipping in the First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ ms. 1940. Princeton University Library. 
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tion being that the word of a sea captain would inspire greater confidence 
than that of one who was not too familiar with maritime matters. I shall 
not presume to give an opinion. There was a Captain Lawrence Furlong 
living in Newburyport and while he may not have been the author of the 
‘American Coast Pilot” he may well have allowed his name to be used by 
Blunt. ...’ This writer in discussing the matter with Mr. Jackson-in 1950 
was informed that he (Jackson) had based his statement of Captain Fur- 
long’s existence on the mention of his name in J. J. Currier’s History of 
Newbury port.® 

In 1937 Lawrence C. Wroth reproduced the title page of Blunt's A meri- 
can Coast Pilot (1796) in his book The Way of a Ship, but did not state any 
particulars concerning it, other than referring to Stanford’s article which 
appeared in Colophon, that ascribed the authorship of American Coast Pilot 
to E. M. Blunt. In 1947 Wroth published another of his notably fine books 
entitled Some American Contributions to the Art of Navigation.’ He elabo- 
rated on Jackson’s statements regarding Furlong’s existence, and es- 
tablished beyond doubt, in his footnotes on page thirty-five, that a Captain 
Lawrence Furlong was indeed at one time counted among the living. 
‘... As the existence of Captain Furlong may not now be doubted ... ,’ 
Wroth further remarks, *. . . it is still uncertain whether any of the ma- 
terial in the American Coast Pilot is the result of the captain’s observa- 
tions, whether the whole work is a compilation from existing sources, or, 
finally, whether it is a compilation from existing sources by the publisher 
Edmund Blunt... ."?° 

As recently as 1957 Captain Furlong is still being referred to as the 
nominal author of American Coast Pilot. Harold L. Burstyn remarked in 
his book, At the Sign of the Quadrant, *... The title page [Coast Pilot] listed 
as author Captain Lawrence Furlong, a prominent Newburyport mar- 
iner, but his name was used by the canny Blunt primarily to add authen- 
ticity to the book... .’™ 

Messrs. Jackson's and Wroth’s factual statements in helping to clear up 
the controversy of Furlong’s existence was, in a way, unnecessary; there 
were already many existing contemporary sources which established Cap- 
tain Furlong’s existence and the fact that he was a resident of Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. 


8 John J. Currier, History of Newburyport, Massachusetts 1764-1905 (Newburyport: For the 
Author, 1906-1909), 2 vols. 

® Lawrence C. Wroth, Some American Contributions to the Art of Navigation 1519-1802 (John 
Carter Brown Library: Providence, 1947), p- 35- 


10 Tbid., p. 36. 
11 Burstyn, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Where, or, exactly when Captain Furlong was born I have been unable 
to ascertain, but there is inconclusive evidence which would lead one to 
believe that he was born in Ireland about 1734. In 1894 Winfield Peters, 
a Commission Merchant of Baltimore, Maryland wrote to Hillary A. 
Herbert, Secretary of the Navy, as follows: ‘. .. Captain Lawrence Fur- 
long a refugee from political oppression in Ireland, was my ancestor, and 
the information which I seek is wanted for genealogical record. .. ."'* Un- 
fortunately the Secretary of the Navy had to refer Winfield Peters to an- 
other government agency and no further correspondence can be traced. 

The early files of Newburyport Herald published the following notice 
which establishes Captain Furlong’s period of 1734-1806: 

In this town, Capt. Laurence Furlong, aet 72. His funeral will proceed from his 
late dwelling house in Winter street to-morrow afternoon at 5 o'clock. 

‘The Master, Wardens and Brethren of St. John’s Lodge will attend the funeral, 


and they with the Brethren of the other lodges are requested to meet at Mason's 
Hall at 4 o’clock to join the procession. 


At the present time the earliest reference to Captain Furlong relates to 
his voyages. Strangely enough this evidence exists merely by chance. 
About thirty years ago two manuscript volumes of Naval Office books 
were rescued from a junk dealer and presented to the Essex Institute. If 
it had not been for this lucky find, the finder’s keen evaluation be- 
tween what was junk and important vital records, the voyages of Captain 


Furlong for the period 1758-1761 would be unknown. The two volumes 
of Naval Office books were published by the Essex Institute, and it is from 
this publication that I have extracted the references relating to the cap- 
tain’s voyages.** 

Contemporary records will show that Captain Lawrence Furlong was 
actively engaged as a mariner. Following is a record of his voyages in the 
coastwise, near-by-foreign and foreign trades. On 1 August 1758 he en- 
tered at the Salem Custom House the sloop Nightingale (40 tons) from 
Halifax. On 16 October 1758 he entered Salem as master of the sloop 
Speedwell (40 tons) from Louisburg, clearing from Salem the same year on 
29 December 1758 as master of the schooner Samuel (27 tons) for Halifax. 
On 23 May 1761 there is record of his clearing from Salem as master of 
the schooner Harlquin (70 tons) for Lisbon, returning in the same vessel 
to Salem on 4 September 1761. 


12 Letter of 8 September 1894, from Winfield Peters to Hillary A. Herbert. 


13 Newburyport Herald, 23 May 1806. Newburyport Public Library and Old Newbury His- 
torical Society have long runs of this early Newburyport paper. 


14 Harriet S. Tapley, Early Coastwise and Foreign Shipping (Essex Institute: Salem, 1934). 
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Captain Lawrence Furlong probably owned one or more vessels during 
his lifetime. In 1762 a master of one of his vessels (unknown) named Cap- 
tain Nicholas Hussey was captured by a French frigate and held as hostage 
at Cape Francois.’ On 4 April 1762 the schooner Betsey owned by Cap- 
tain Richard Derby of Salem, Massachusetts, and commanded by Captain 
Michael Driver, was captured by the French ship Aigun.** The mate of 
Betsey, William Adams, was also taken to Cape Francois and held as hos- 
tage for ransom. Captain Derby communicated with Captain Furlong of 
Newburyport and together they fitted out a flag of truce vessel Mary and 
ordered her to proceed to Cape Francois for the purpose of redeeming the 
hostages. Captain Michael Driver was appointed to go as master of Mary. 
He received the following orders from Captains Derby and Furlong:" 

Salem May 31' 1762 

Capt Michael Driver. 

You being appointed Master of the schooner Mary, as a Flag of Truce, you hav- 
ing your necessary Papers with you, we now order you to Embrace the first Good 
Opportunity of wind & weather & come to sale & make the Best of your way for 
Cape Francois on the Island of Hispaniola & at your arrival there, we order you 
to Apply to the Commander in chief there, for your Hostage Mt William Adams 
& for Capt. Lawrence Furlongs Hostage Mt Nicholas Hussey & if you can Obtain 
them, we Order you to pay the money that Each of them went Hostage for .. . 

The Above is a True Copy of my orders Rec4 this Day from Capt Rich¢ Derby 
& Capt Lawrence Furlong 

MICHAEL DRIVER 


On g June 1762 Captain Michael Driver signed the following receipt:** 


SALEM, June 34 1762 
Rec4 of Rich4d Derby Sixteen Hundred & Fifty Three Pieces of Eight to carry to 
Cape Francois, to Redeem MF Will™ Adams & to pay the charges for him that 
hath Arisen, or may arise & have also Rec’ of Capt Lawrence Furlong to redeem 
Mr Nicholas Hussey & Pay the charges Twenty-Eight Hundered & Seventy one 
Pieces of Eight & have given a Rect for this last sum to Capt Furlong 
MICHAEL DRIVER 


Further proof that the flag-of-truce Mary was fitted out by Captain 
Lawrence Furlong is an account, in part, that was submitted to Captains 
Derby and Furlong by Captain Driver.” 

15 Harriet R. (Waters) Cooke, Times and Generations of the Driver Family (New York, 1889), 
p. 108. 

16 [bid., p. 107. 

17 Ibid., p. 108. 

18 Ibid., pp. 108, 109. 


19 Ibid., pp. 110, 111. 
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Capt Drivers actt of Cash p4 & Sund?s Disburstments in SchT Mary Capt Richard 
Derby & Capt Larans furlong Dr. 

Charges at Cape Francois £ 
To Capt Hussey’s Ransom and Charges 2870 
To William Adams Ransom 1700 
To White Lead 2 pieces and petaters for people 0004 
To Cofey and Rum for Stores 0008 
To four hundred of orenges at 8 Bits 0008 
To Departing and washing for me and Capt Hussey 0030 

4620 Oo 


The vital records of Newburyport do not record the marriage of Cap- 
tain Lawrence Furlong, but about the year 1762 he married Ruth (last 
name unknown) and the records show six issues from this marriage listed 
as follows:*° 


Elizabeth bp. June 5, 1763 

Mary bp. June 1, 1765 
William. bp. February 8, 1767 
Margaret bp. September 27, 1772 
Lawrence bp. May 11, 1777 
James bp. April 16, 1780 


The next record of Captain Furlong is found in the Massachusetts 
Archives where he is documented as being the commander of the Massa- 
chusetts privateer schooner True Blue, 10 guns, 65 men, commissioned 


16 December 1777." He seems to have remained in the service of his 
country; possibly he may have been with John Paul Jones on board 
Ranger and he may have been with Jones on Bonhomme Richard, but of 
this there is no conclusive proof. There is, however, proof that connects 
him with and at the scene of John Paul Jones’s naval actions:* 


1780, June 2g Pierre Landais, Capt. of U.S.S. Alliance to John Paul Jones at L’ 
Orient ‘Groaix France’ sends the following persons ashore ‘being such as I do not 
find necessary to the Service of the United States... on board this Ship’ Lawrence 
Furlong and 23 others including 5 p/w. 

Another mention of Captain Lawrence Furlong is made in the early 
vital records of America when he was listed in the first census as being a 
resident and head of a family residing at Newburyport.” ‘Vhis mention of 
Captain Furlong in the census of 1790 1s another link in the long chain of 


2 vols. 


20 Newburyport, Massachusetts Vital Records (Essex Institute: Salem, 1911), 
21 Massachusetts Archives VII 228, VIII 1, 168, p- 86. 
22 Washington, Library of Congress, John Paul Jones Manuscripts. 


23 Heads of Families 1790, Massachusetts (Department of Commerce and Labor Bureau of the 
Census, 1908), p. 91. 
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evidence substantiating that he was not as supposed, a nom de plume that 
lived only in the imagination of E. M. Blunt. 

As for the part Captain Furlong played in the production of Blunt's 
American Coast Pilot this is also substantiated by contemporary records. 
What follows will, I hope, until new material comes to light to prove 
otherwise, settle the never-ending controversy as to who originally com- 


piled the Coasi Pilot. Plagiarism was, in the writing of early nautical 
works, a common practice—and rightly so. Each succeeding author cor- 
rected ‘that which was wrong, added that which was lacking, and discard- 
ed that which was rendered useless.’ Thus, Furlong’s American Coast Pilot 
evolved from the English Pilot to North American Pilot to Norman’s Ameri- 
can Pilot, finally, taking the form of Furlong’s book in 1796. 

To this long list of diligent authors, dedicated to improving our early 
nautical works, belongs the name of Bernard Romans, for he also, in an 
unknowing way, contributed to Furlong’s Coast Pilot (Bernard Romans is 
brought into this discussion because of his remote connection to Furlong 
and his Pilot). Romans was a Dutch mathematician who removed at an 
early age to England to study engineering. Sometime prior to 1775 he was 
sent to America by the British government to study and record the cli- 
mate, fertility, customs and resources of Florida. As a result of his find- 
ings he wrote several books relating to Florida, one of which was entitled 
Concise Natural History of East and West Florida.** It is in this book that the 
the name of ‘Capt. Laurence Furlong, Newbury-Port’ is found listed as a 
subscriber to the work. 

‘There are many variant imprints of Romans’ book up to 1776.” All 
contain charts and most an appendix which included a‘... Plain and easy 
Directions to Navigators over the Bank of Bahama, the Coast of the two 
Floridas, the North of Cuba, and the dangerous Gulph Passage. . . .’ Con- 
sidering that about this time Captain Furlong must have been think- 
ing about compiling a coast pilot he would, then, be interested in a work 
such as Romans published. Especially so when on the title page of the 
first edition of American Coast Pilot Furlong stated that it containcd, 
‘... Courses, Directions, Distances, &c. &c. from the Capes of Virginia, to 
the River Mississippi.’ 

Dictionary of American Biography lists one of Romans’ works as Compleat 
Pilot for the Gulf Passage &c., 1779.2° This work is unknown to me, but no 


24 Bernard Romans, Concise Natural History of East and West Florida (New York, 1775). 

25 Rosenbach, op. cit., pp. 179, 180. 

26 Francis S. Drake, Dictionary of American Biography (James R. Osgood & Company: Boston, 
1872), p. 781. 
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doubt on examination of that work and Furlong’s Coast Pilot one would 
probably find that Captain Furlong used much of Romans’ Compleat Pilot 
when he described the Florida Straits. 

The following quote is an extract from a lengthy article which ap- 
peared in Newburyport Herald on 14 November 1872. 


..- In 1796 a committee was appointed to be very particular in the examination 
of a book of sailing directions by Capt. Furlong. It is not, I believe, generally 
known, that Capt. Furlong sold his book to Edmund Blunt. This was the original 
of what is now styled the ‘American Coast Pilot’ by Edmund M. Blunt.... 


The above quote was taken from a talk given by Captain Nathaniel S. 
Osgood on the occasion of the Newburyport Marine Society’s one hun- 
dredth anniversary and published in full in the Newburyport Herald. Cap- 
tain Osgood had joined the Marine Society on 26 November 1829 and was 
its secretary and historian for over twenty years. He, therefore, was in a 
good position to know about such matters. And his remarks concerning 
the Coast Pilot are confirmed in the manuscript minutes of the meetings 
held by the Marine Society.” 

Feb. 25, 1796, voted, that Capts. A. Wheelwright, William Noyes, Moses Brown, 
Israel Young, William Knap, E. Wigglesworth, and John Coombs, be a Committee 
to take into consideration a book of directions of this coast with the bearings and 
distances of the several head-lands and seaports exhibited to this society by Capt. 
Furlong for their approbation. The committee are desired to be very particular 


in their investigation of its merits and state its defects if any, and make report 
at the next monthly meeting. 


This, then, would indicate that it was Captain Lawrence Furlong 
himself that appeared before that august body with his Coast Pilot tucked 
under his arm. There are other entries in the Society’s minutes of E. M. 
Blunt appearing before them with later editions for the Society's ap- 
proval, but the above extract proves conclusively, by statement, that it 
was Furlong and not Blunt who deposited the 1796 edition. 

That the Committee charged with the responsibility of examining Fur- 
long’s book of directions took their assignment seriously is evident be- 
cause they reported at the March meeting in 1796 that they would need 
money from the Society's Cash Box to pursue the matter further. 

March 31, 1796, voted, that the necessary expenses of the committee while ac- 
tually employed in the examination of the courses and distances, etc., in Capt. 
Furlong’s book of directions, be defrayed by the members of the Marine Society.** 


27 The manuscript book of the minutes of Newburyport Marine Society is in the possession of 
Old Newbury Historical Society. 


28 Ibid. 
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One can almost picture the appointed committee pouring over Fur- 
long’s book of directions, examining and comparing his written direc- 
tions with the latest charts then extant of the American coast. It was prob- 
ably decided in a cheery atmosphere, over a few draughts of hot rum, that 
they would not attest such a work where their own and the Society's repu- 
tations would be at issue without a thorough examination. What the com- 
mittee had proposed at the March meeting was a field trip! No stone it 
seems was to be left unturned by the committee. 

Frequent mention is made throughout the minutes of the Newbury- 
port Marine Society of E. M. Blunt and the later editions of his American 
Coast Pilot, but no further mention is made of Captain Furlong after 1796. 
That Captain Furlong was not a member of the Marine Society is indeed 
strange. Being a professional seaman, captain of coastal traders and a resi- 
dent of Newburyport it would be natural to expect to find his name listed 
among its members. If he had been a member of that Society it would 
have made the writing of this paper much simpler.*° 

Captain Furlong, it has been said, signed the preface of the first and 
second editions of American Coast Pilot, but an examination of the first 
edition printed in 1796 finds it without a preface and the second edition 
printed in 1798 has an unsigned preface. Edmund March Blunt’s name 
does appear as the signer of the preface to the third edition printed in 
1800 wherein he makes the following statement that would lead one to 
surmise that he was referring to Captain Lawrence Furlong whose name 
appears on the title page of the same edition as author: *... actuated by a 
principle of commercial benefit, and assisted by one of the most experi- 
enced Pilots in the United States... ,’ having already outlined the back- 
ground of Captain Furlong it can be readily said that he was an ex- 
perienced pilot. 

E. M. Blunt and his sons who were in business with their father, and 
carried on the firm’s name until 1867, never did deny that Captain Fur- 
long was the author and /or compiler of the original Coast Pilot. George 
W. Blunt writing his preface to the twenty-first and last edition of Amer- 
can Coast Pilot which was printed in 1867 had the following to say about 
Captain Furlong: 

... The Coast Pilot was first prepared in 1796, at the suggestion of Mr. Edmund 
M. Blunt, the father of the writer of this, who was then living in the town of 
Newburyport, Mass., a printer by profession. Mr. Blunt engaged a shipmaster of 
the name Lawrence Furlong to commence the book. .. . The name of Capt. Fur- 
29 Captains W. H. Baley and O. O. Jones, History of the Marine ssa teal (Press 


of the Daily News: Newburyport, 1906). Contains a biographical sketch of all the members of 
the Society. 
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long as the author was continued until the year 1812. In the eighth edition, pub- 
lished in 1815, Mr. Blunt claimed the entire merit of the work, and assumed the 
title of author. In 1826 the subscriber took charge of the work, but his name, as 
compiler, did not appear until 1837... . 


Captain Lawrence Furlong died in 1806 and Blunt continued to carry 
Furlong’s name on the title page as author up to 1812. This, then, tends 
to bear out the fact that the name of Captain Lawrence Furlong did add 
an air of professional sponsorship which no doubt helped in the sale of 
the book. Although the dropping of Furlong’s name did not affect the sale 
of the book it did, nevertheless, cause the name of Captain Lawrence Fur- 
long to disappear into oblivion. 

Until recently (1957) the United States Coast & Geodetic Survey had al- 
ways denied that there was any connection, even of the remotest sort, be- 
tween Blunt’s book and their own Coast Pilot. Harold Burstyn when writ- 
ing of the Blunts in his book At the Sign of the Quadrant had the following 
to say about this:* 


. the Survey has never to my knowledge acknowledged that their pilots are 
directly descended, in spirit and title if not in material content, from the work 
published by the Blunts, father and sons, from 1796 to 1866... . If posterity re- 
members them (Blunts) at all, it will be when the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
acknowledges its debt to Blunt’s Coast Pilot (as the Hydrographic Office has hon- 
ored Bowditch and Maury) and places on the title page of each volume of the 
United States Coast Pilot the words ‘Based on The American Coast Pilot, founded 
by Edmund March Blunt in 1796 and continued by his sons Edmund and George 
William until 1867.’ 


Subsequent to the publishing date of Burstyn’s book Messrs. A. J. 
Wraight and E. B. Roberts wrote an official rs of the United States 
Coast & Geodetic Survey where they say in part:® 

. In 1867 the Bureau (Survey) brought the copyright and stereotype plates of 
the Blunt Company, and the Coast Pilots for the United States and possessions 
became a primary function of the Coast Survey... . 


If we are to accept this statement as fact, which Burstyn himself proves 
beyond all doubt, then, we have another maritime classic that has en- 
joyed a longer continuous run than even Nathaniel Bowditch’s New 
American Practical Navigator which incidently the Blunt family also pub- 


lished. 


It has not been the intention of the writer to take away any of the 


30 Burstyn, op. cit., p. 6. 


31 A. J. Wraight and E. B. Roberts, The Coast and Geodetic Survey 1807-1957 (U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce: G.P.O., Washington, 1957), p. 18. 
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credit which so deservingly belongs to E. M. Blunt and his sons who kept 
the all-important publication Jmerican Coast Pilot before the public, in 
numerous revised and corrected editions, for almost three quarters of a 
century. But Captain Lawrence Furlong’s part in the production and his- 
tory of this famous book, though a small one, deserves to be told. 

In conclusion I would like to say that Harold L. Burstyn’s suggestion, 
for honoring the Blunt family of nautical book publishers, is an excellent 
one and it is hoped that the United States Coast & Geodetic Survey will go 
along with this suggestion. 


Captain Campbell started his seagoing career at the age of seventeen (1937). He has sailed 
in all deck ratings from able-bodied seaman to master. In December 1945 he secured his first 
berth as master of George Steers, operated for the W.S. A. by the Wilmore S. §. Company 
of Boston. Formerly with Esso Shipping Company, he has been a Panama Canal pilot since 
1953- An avid collector of early marine books, he specializes in collecting the works of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, E. M. Blunt and early navigation. 
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Note abstracted from a notarial record kept by Daniel Moulton of York, Maine, 
17.40-1784. 

CONTRACT TO BuiLp A BRIGANTINE. On 10 September 1750, Tobias Lang:ton of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire covenented with Samuel Pray, shipwright, of Kittery, 
‘to build at his building yard at Kittery a Brigatine of the following Dimentions r 
Scantlings, that is to say, Fifty one Feet by the Keel in Length Strait Rabbit; 
Breadth by the Beam Twenty one Feet, the Rake of the Stem to be three fifths of 
the Length of the Beam, Depth of the Hold to be Ten Feet, to have Two Decks and 
to be Four Feet between Decks and Two Feet to be allowed out of the Rake of the 
Stern & added to the length of the Keel, all the Timbers to be of a Proportionable 
thickness & Sound, the outside planks to be good sound White Oak two inches thick 
& three inches thick where arcording to the Rules of good Building they ought to 
be of that Thickness. The Quarter Deck to run so far forward as to take in the 
Main Mast and Pumps 
Yards Boome & Bowsprit . . . and to Finish and compleat the same at or before the 
last day of April next, the said Langdon to provide seasonably all Ironwork, Pitch, 
‘Tar, Turpentine, Oakum, Joiners work & necessary Ropes, Anchors, & Cables . . . 
according to the Custom of Merchants.’ Pray was to be paid at the rate of {25 per 
ton in Bills of Credit of New Hampshire, Rhode Island or Connecticut, one half in 
Bills and one half in good English or West Inia goods. Each gave a bond for £2000, 
Langdon not providing the Iron work, etc. Samuel Pray, shipwright, Isaac Reed, 
Enock Stevens, Samuel Pickernal and John Tapley, workmen, all of Kittery, made 
oath to the above on 10 April 1751. 


Contributed by L. W. Jenkins 





The Privateer Yankee in the War of 1812 


BY KENNETH SCOTT 


~N LEVEN days after war was declared on 19 June 1812, James De 
Wolf,’ leading merchant of Bristol, Rhode Island, a prosperous 
4 seaport of some 2,800 souls, wrote a letter to the Secretary of War. 
He set forth that he had purchased an armed brigantine, built at Had- 
dam, Connecticut,? of 160 tons burden, 18 guns, crew of 120, called 
Yankee, commanded by Oliver Wilson, then twenty-six years of age. De 
Wolf owned three quarters of the ship and John Smith one quarter. It 
was requested that the brigantine be granted a commission as privateer, 
and this was issued 19 July 1812. 

According to the articles of agreement, the owners were to reccive 
one half of the net proceeds of prizes taken, while the other half was to 
go to the ship’s company. Captain Wilson was to obtain sixteen shares, 
the first lieutenant, Manly Sweet, nine shares, the second and third lieu- 
tenants, James Usher, end, and ‘Thomas H. Russell, and the surgeon 
eight shares each, prize masters, master’s mate and captain of marines 
six shares each, carpenter, boatswain and gunner, four shares each, boat- 
swain’s mates two and a half shares each, while the residue was to be di- 
vided in equal shares, except that landsmen and raw hands were to draw 
one and a half shares each. Further, ten shares were reserved for the cap- 
tain to be distributed by him to persons he deemed especially deserving. 

Yankee, with a crew of 115, departed from Bristol 12 July and made 
for the coast of Nova Scotia. The log of this cruise, which lasted until 
30 August, was kept by the master’s mate, Johannes Forsberg, and in 
December 1883, was obtained, along with other documents concerning 


1De Wolf, born Bristol, Rhode Island, 18 March 1764, had accumulated a considerable fortune 
by the age of twenty-five. He was active in the slave trade. In 1821 he was elected to the United 
States Senate, built a cotton factory, and died in New York City 21 December 1837 (see Wilfred 
Harold Munro, Tales of an Old Sea Port [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1917], pp. 
205-224). 

2 Some months before James De Wolf had found a little brigantine, built at Haddam, Conncc- 
ticut (Wilfred H. Munro, The History of Bristol, R. I. [Providence: J. A. and R. A. Reid, 1880], p. 


8oO2 
393 ). 
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Forsberg, by the Redwood Library in Newport, Rhode Island, as a be- 
quest from Joseph J. Cook.*® 

Forsberg, a native of Gotenberg, Sweden,* born about 1779, was about 
five feet six inches in height, light complexioned and marked with a scar 
on his left wrist. On 28 April 1811, at Portsmouth, Rhode Island, he 
married Frances Allen, daughter of Rowland Allen.’ At a court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Newport County, held 18 May 1812, Forsberg had been 
made a citizen of the United States,*® and soon after he signed up for the 
first cruise of the privateer. His log, in addition to detailed notices about 
wind, weather, and supplies, affords the following account: 


Yankee left Bristol Harbor at eleven in the morning of Sunday, 12 
July, and three hours later anchored off the North Buoy abreast of the 
town of Newport, where a barrel of rum was broached. Monday and 
Tuesday the hands were employed at the rigging in preparation for the 
voyage and at six on Wednesday morning the brig got under way, at 
eight weathered Brenton’s Reef and then bore away for the Vineyard, 
coming to at 2:00 P.M. at Holmes Hole. There the first licutenant and 
master’s mate went to Falmouth to do some recruiting. During their ab- 
sence the vessel weighed anchor on Thursday at 6:00 A.M. for Falmouth 
and came to in the harbor at eight. At three that afternoon the two re- 
cruiting officers came on board, whereupon two guns were gotten off deck 
into the hold, and the crew was busied at the rigging and in making wads 
for the great guns. 

At one o'clock on Friday afternoon Yankee set sail and at four the pilot 
left her. When at five the next morning a sail was sighted, it was chased 
until 10:00 A.M., when it was spoken and allowed to pass as it was Ameri- 
can. For some days this pattern prevailed; a ship pursued three hours 
on the morning of the nineteenth proved to be American, Tarn, bound 
from Cadiz to New York, while the next day a schooner that was chased 
and boarded was also found to be American, Trafalgar, Captain Richards, 
likewise from Cadiz to New York. 

After exercise of the great guns and small arms on ‘Tuesday, the twenty- 

3 The log and documents are used in this paper through the kind permission of the Directors 


of the Redwood Library. They are catalogued in that library as M6 / F7714A, and photostatic 
copies of all have been deposited with the New-York Historical Society. 

*See a certificate (in Redwood Library) given by Joseph Winthrop, Swedish Vice-Consul in 
Charleston, South Carolina, 11 November 1801, attesting that Forsberg was a subject of the 
King of Sweden and therefore not liable to be impressed into the service of any other power. 

5 James N. Arnold, Vital Records of Rhode Island (Providence: Narragansett Historical Pub- 
lishing Co., 1893), 4, p. 23. 

6 Certificate of naturalization (in Redwood Library) dated 29 June 1812, and signed by Robert 
Rogers, Clerk of the Court. 
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first, a sail was sighted to the northward but, when overhauled, was dis- 
covered to be a Halifax schooner, prize to the American privateer Buck- 
skin of Salem. ‘The next five days were equally frustrating; a ship over- 
taken early on the twenty-second was the privateer Regulator of Salem, 
while a vessel overhauled some hours later was the brig Jane bound from 
Ireland to Boston; on the twenty-third a sail was sighted to eastward 
and chased without result; the next day Yankee spoke first an American 
vessel bound from Liverpool to Bostoa, then an American brig from 
Liverpool to Salem and after that William and Martha from Liverpool 
bound to the Amelia Islands; a further sail that was pursued was found 
to be an American privateer. On the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth high 
seas were encountered but no ships overhauled. 

On Monday, 27 July, Yankee’s luck changed, for a brig that was sighted 
at 8:00 A.M. and overtaken at noon, with use of the sweeps, turned out 
to be the English vessel A/fred, James ‘Trueman captain; she had sailed 
from “Tenmouth’ [T'ynemouth?] bound for New Brunswick. After the 
most valuable materials, the water and provisions, had been removed. 
the prize was set on fire and Yankee sailed in pursuit of another ship. 
‘This was lost ina fog, and the whole of the following day the fog remained 
so thick that one could not see the length of the vessel. 

On Wednesday, however, two English brigs, bound for Quebec, were 
sighted and captured, Harmony, William Gammel master, 25734 tons 
burden, and Henry, Mathew Glover master. These were at once manned 
and sent off as prizes to the nearest American ports. Another sail was 
presently sighted and during the chase Cape St. Mary, Newfoundland, 
was seen at noon. On Thursday, 30 July, Yankee came up with her quarry, 
the brig Mary, 208 tons burden, from England in ballast, bound to New- 
foundland. As this prize was of little value and as the American privateer 
now had on board four captains and forty-three seamen prisoners, Cap- 
tain Wilson, with the consent of his officers and crew, presented the brig 
to his prisoners, binding them on oath not to serve against the United 
States until exchanged and not to touch any port of North America but 
to proceed directly to the Firth of Clyde in Scotland. 

Friday Yankee chased a vessel to the northward, lost her during the 
night but later sighted two ships and also Cape St. Mary. The pursuit 
of one of the ships continued until Saturday, 1 August, when the ship 
showed English colors and engaged Yankee for about thirty minutes be- 
lore striking her colors. At 4:00 p.M. Yankee took possession of the prize, 
Royal Bounty, Henry Gamble master, 600 tons burden, with ten guns 
and twenty-five men, bound from Hull to Quebec in ballast. On the 
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English ship the captain, both mates and the cook were wounded and 
one man was killed, while the privateer had two men wounded and 
suffered some damage to the rigging. 

Despite this setback, Yankee, in company with her prize, stood north- 
west in pursuit of a brig. When they came up with her, she was found 
deserted by the crew, who had taken her boat and fled to the shore. As 
the brig was loaded with coal and was of no considerable value, she was 
set afire, as was Royal Bounty, after the most valuable articles had been 
removed. The British prisoners were given the ship’s longboat in which 
to go ashore, but six who were Americans and Portuguese were joined 
to Yankee’s crew." 

The following day, Sunday, 2 August, was uneventful except for the 
sighting of a large island of ice to the northward. Monday the crew was 
set to repairing the rigging damaged in the recent action and the ship 
passed close to Cape Race and ran into windy, foggy weather which con- 
tinued until 6 August, when a sail was sighted to the east. Yankee, with all 
sail set and using the sweeps, made immediate pursuit and at noon, when 
the weather cleared, the vessel was seen to be three miles ahead. The 
next day, the seventh, at 2:00 p.m. the privateer came up with Eliza Ann, 
Joseph Fldrige master, an American ship loaded with English goods and 
bound from Liverpool to Baltimore. Her crew was taken on board 
Yankee, while a prize master and eight seamen were put aboard the ship 
with orders to take her to Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Soon another sail, sighted to the eastward and pursued for hours, was 
finally spoken and proved to be a Portuguese ship on its way from Phila- 
delphia to Oporto. 

Saturday, the eighth, might well have proved disastrous for the pri- 
vateer, for after pursuing one sail to no avail, Yankee sighted another to 

7 Wilfred H. Munro, The History of Bristol, R. I., ‘On the first of August, 1812, the Yankee 
was cruising off the coast of Nova Scotia. At noon she saw a large ship on the lee bow, four 
miles distant, made all sail and prepared for action. The privateer, being to windward, ran down 
on Royal Bounty’s weather quarter and gave her the first division; soon, as she doubled on the 
enemy, the whole broadside. The ship returned the compliment, and the action continued with 
spirit on both sides. The two vessels being near, the Yankee’s marines kept up a continual fire, 
very destruciive to the Royal Bounty. The Yankee’s shot cut her sails and rigging to pieces and 
killed her helmsman. A few moments after, the ship became unmanageable. The Yankee then 
ran off a short distance and luffed to, athwart the bows of the Royal Bounty, gave a raking broad- 
side, and at the same time poured in a constant shower of musketry which soon compelled the 
enemy to strike her colors. The ship proved to be the Royal Bounty, Captain Henry Gambles. She 
was a fine ship of 658 tons, mounting 10 guns, carrying 25 men, from Hull in ballast, seven weeks 
out for Prince Edward’s Island. The privateer took out the prisoners and manned the prize for 
the United States. The Yankee had three wounded and her sails and rigging somewhat damaged. 
The Royal Bounty had two men killed, the Captain and six officers and seamen wounded. The 
action lasted one hour. The ship was terribly cut up in sails and rigging and all its boats were 


stove. More than one hundred and fifty shots passed. through the sails or lodged in the hull and 
spars. The wounded prisoners were carefully attended by the Yankee’s surgeon.’ 
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the eastward and presently four more ahead. An hour’s chase revealed 
them to be four British frigates and a ship of the line, so the privateer 
put about and was hotly pursued for two hours by two of the frigates, 
which, however, finally gave up. 

Sunday was uneventful but on Monday, the tenth, a sail was sighted 
to the eastward and two hours later another appeared to the northwest- 
ward. Yankee gave chase to the second vessel, brought her to and found 
her to be the British brig New Liverpool of Quebec, 151 tons burden, 
James Ritchie master, loaded with wine, last from Gibraltar and bound 
for Quebec. ‘The crew was taken out of the prize, and New Liverpool was 
sent to Bristol, Rhode Island, with a prize master and eight seamen 
aboard. Yankee then set out after a sail to the eastward but lost her dur- 
ing the night. 

The next day, ‘Tuesday, the privateer, using the sweeps, went after 
a sail which proved to be the brig Rebecca Ann, bound from London and 
loaded with dry goods. Unfortunately, she had been captured two days 
before by an American privateer from Baltimore and was proceeding to 
Boston, so Yankee let her pass and quickly engaged in pursuit of another 
ship which, however, managed to get clear off. 

On the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth no ships were 
sighted and the same was true of the sixteenth, when the crew exercised 
the great guns and small arms. The next day, however, a ship appeared, 
but a heavy blow compelled the privateer to take in sail and abandon the 
chase. 

On the morning of the eighteenth sails were sighted to the northwest, 
apparently frigates in pursuit of Yankee, about seven leagues away. ‘The 
frigates followed, slowly reducing the distance, until the night of the 
nineteenth, when they disappeared. The next day no frigates were in 
sight. On the twentieth Yankee pursued a sail but, finding it to be a ship 
of war, gave up the chase, and for the next five days saw no vessels. 

On the twenty-sixth the privateer fired at a schooner that refused to 
show her colors but she got away during the night. The following day 
Yankee chased and brought to a schooner, which proved to be the Ameri- 
can ship Ann of New London, Captain King, bound from Cadiz to her 
home port. Before long Yankee again found herself being pursued, this 


time by five ships. On the twenty-eighth they had apparently given up, 
and the privateer chased and overhauled a ship, which turned out to be 
an American vessel in ballast homeward bound from Cadiz. 

On Saturday, the twenty-ninth, Yankee had better luck, for, when she 
overtook a sail, it proved to be the American ship Francis, Captain Boyer, 
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of New Orleans, last from Liverpool, England, with a valuable cargo, 
bound to New York. As she had an English licence, Mr. Eldridge was 
put on her as prize master, and the two ships set sail for Bristol, Rhode 
Island. At six o’clock on Sunday morning No Man’s Land was sighted 
and later in the morning, after speaking a sloop bound from New York 
to Nantucket, Yankee, accompanied by her prize, passed Newport. The 
privateer, after firing a salute of seven guns, which was returned by the 
fort with five, made for Bristol and anchored abreast of the town at 
about five in the afternoon. 

Most American privateers were lucky to break even but not so Yankee. 
The cargo of its last prize, Francis, netted more than $200,000 and the 
first cruise paid for the brigantine several times over and resulted in a 
dividend of more than $700 per share.* 

An enormous sum in prize money was suddenly brought into Bristol. 
Forsberg on 5 November 1812, purchased for $700 an acre of land in 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island, from John Allen, yeoman, to whom on the 
same date he deeded two lots in the same town. Forsberg never again 
sailed on Yankee but early in 1819 as master took the sloop Cosmopolite, 
6o tons, no guns, navigated by six men, Swedish built and and sailing 
under Swedish colors, to Port Royal on the island of Martinique, with 
the following cargo: 4,000 hoops, 28 barrels of flour, 150 bushels of corn, 
7,000 feet of white pine boards, 160 shooks, 2,000 white oak staves, 600 
red oak staves, 700 bunches of onions, three hogsheads and two barrels 
of potatoes and 400 pounds of cheese. On 28 May Governor Charles 
Wale granted permission for Forsberg to land his cargo at Port Royal, 
subject to duty, and on the return trip to Rhode Island Cosmopolite 
cleared customs at Port Royal 23 June 1813, with a cargo of 95 hogs- 
heads, nine tierces and 29 barrels of molasses, and one puncheon of rum.° 
Very likely Forsberg was working for one of the two owners of Yankee. 
In any event, 28 February 1818, John Smith, owner of the brig Toadfish, 
wrote orders to Captain Forsberg to load the ship, then in the harbor of 
Providence, with molasses and proceed with vessel and cargo to Bristol, 
Rhode Island.*® It would appear that Forsberg was ailing from August 
1844 to g December 1850, when he probably died." 


8 Wilfred Harold Munro, ‘The Most Successful American Privateer,’ Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, N.S. 23 (1913), pp. 12-60. Munro’s article has also supplied data on the 
owners, crew and articles of agreement. 

9 License granted by Governor Wale and general clearance certificate of customs at Port Royal 
(both mss. in Redwood Library). 

10 Letter in Redwood Library. 

11 Bill paid by Mrs. Forsberg 28 January 1853, to the estate of Dr. Keith (ms. in the Redwood 
Library). 
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Yankee, on her second cruise, which began 15 October 1812, and lasted 
until 12 March 1813, had orders to scour the west coast of Africa and 
return in the track of vessels bound for Europe from Brazil and the 
West Indies. Although less profitable than the first, it resulted in a divi- 
dend of $338.40 for each share.** The third voyage, beginning 10 May 
1813, and lasting three months, was even less fortunate. Seven prizes, 
however, were taken, one of which, Thames, with 287 bales of cotton 
aboard, was sold with its cargo for $110,000, and each share paid $173.54. 
A fourth voyage, on the track of homeward-bound vessels near the Grand 
Banks, netted only two prizes and yielded a dividend of but $17.29 per 
share. It seemed that the privateer’s luck was running out, so there was 
little interest in shipping on the fifth cruise, on which, indeed, a British 
man-of-war drove the privateer into the port of New Bedford, where 
most of Yankee’s crew deserted. Only eight prizes were taken, all of 
which were retaken by the British except for San Jose Indiano, a full- 
rigged ship, that safely reached Portland, Maine, where it was sold for 
more than half a million dollars, so that the owners’ share was $233,313, 
while Captain Smith received more than $15,000. A diary of this cruise 
was kept by the surgeon, Dr. Joseph Lowe Stevens." 

The sixth and last cruise of Yankee, which sailed from Bristol on 30 
September 1814, lasted 105 days. Five prizes were taken, one of which, 
the brig Courtney, was sold with its cargo for $70,000. Another, General 


Wellesley, an East Indian teak-built ship of 600 tons, 16 guns, and crew 
of 86, was estimated to be worth $200,000. She was sent to Charleston, 
South Carolina, with James M. Blinn as prize master, but unhappily 
grounded on Charleston Bar. Despite this loss, the daring privateer had 
captured British property in excess of five million dollars and brought 
to the little town of Bristol a million dollars profit from the six cruises." 


12 A journal was kept by Noah Jones, captain’s clerk, and was published by Wilfred Harold 
Munro in Tales of an Old Sea Port. 


13 See Wilfred Harold Munro, ‘The Fifth Cruise of the Privateer Yankee,’ R. J. Historical 
Society Collections 12 (1919), pp. 76-83 and ‘More Tales from Bristol,’ R. J. Historical Collections 
11 (1918), pp. 114-115. 

14 Wilfred H. Munro, ‘The Last Cruise of the Privateer Yankee,’ R. J. Historical Society Collec- 


tions 13 (1920), pp. 66-68, and ‘The Most Successful American Privateer,’ Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, N.S., 23 (1913), pp. 12-62. 


Kenneth Scott is Research Professor in American History at the University of Tampa and a 
faculty member of Queensborough Community College. He has a new book, Counterfeiting 
in Colonial Rhode Island, being published this year by the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
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Anna R. Heidritter 


BY R. ft. GODDARD, FR. 


OTES published in THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE some years ago,’ 
give a description of the four-masted schooner Anna R. Hei- 
dritter, touch on her early career and detail her loss at Hatteras 

Inlet, 3 March 1942. Through the kindness of Mrs. Bennett D. Coleman 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, widow of Captain Coleman, log books have 
come to hand which make possible the recording of some of Heidritter’s 
coastwise voyages in greater detail. ‘These logs reveal much information 
about the operation of coasting schooners. The bare details of the voy- 
ages are listed in a table similar to that previously published.’ ‘The text 
which follows will attempt to summarize and interpret, from the logs, 
items of interest in an age which is rapidly forgetting that sail has been an 
important factor in coastwise trade. 

As can be seen from the record of her trips, Heidritter carried lumber 
and coal cargos—the normal pattern for coastwise sailing vessels of her 
day. Lumber cargos consisted of timbers, four by fours, two by fours, 
and boards. Occasionally there were cargos of piling or telephone poles. 
Long timbers and poles were loaded through bow ports—small open- 
ings in the hull on either side of the stem which were closed by wooden 
ports after each loading. The ports were then firmly caulked in place. 
Deck loads of lumber were the rule. The vessel’s draft when loaded var- 
ied with the amount of cargo but was normally about sixteen feet for- 
ward and sixteen feet eight inches aft with lumber, fifteen feet six inches 
forward and seventeen feet eight inches aft with coal, the greater draft 
at the stern making for easier steering and better sailing qualities. 

The usual practice was for lumber to be carried north from Charles- 
ton, Georgetown or Savannah, while coal cargos, if available, were taken 
south. During the period under review, this routine was varied by a 

1 Volume III, Number 1. 


2 The information given in the table is not a complete, consecutive record since it is taken 
from two separate log books, one running from October 1924 to January 1928, and the other 
from September 1932 to April 1934. 
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trip to Bermuda with coal and drums of oil products and, more notably, 
by the exigencies of the Florida land boom of 1925 and 1926. During 
that time of frenzied land speculation, Heidritter transported three lum- 
ber cargos to Miami, one of them from New York. No doubt she earned 
a better freight on these trips, but they were not accomplished without 
serious delays. In December 1925, she was forced to lie at anchor for 
twelve days off Miami Beach awaiting a berth and again, in February 
1926, she was caught in Miami for sixteen days at the height of the con- 
fusion caused by the blocking of the ship channel. Although she was 
operated fairly steadily during the period of these logs, the charter market 
did dry up at times, as in the case of the bank ‘holiday,’ March 1933, 
when she lay idle from April through June. Then, when charters were 
again obtainable, they called for partial loadings for various consignees 
in New York and Connecticut, which must have been an unprofitable 
method of operation. Nevertheless, the vessel was fortunate in being 
used and maintained during a period of unsettled business conditions. 

Anna R. Heidritter carried a crew of seven, consisting of Captain Ben- 
nett D. Coleman, a mate, a cook, and four sailors. The captain, mate and 
cook stayed with the vessel, while the sailors were signed on at New York 
for each round trip. 

The anchor chain and halyards of all lower sails were handled with 
the aid of a gasoline-powered donkey engine which lightened what 
would otherwise have been an impossibly heavy task. ‘The log makes 
frequent reference to the necessity for taking in light sails, which in- 
cluded all four topsails, the outer jib and flying jib. If the wind con- 
tinued to freshen, the spanker and possibly the mizzen would have to 
be furled and, of course, an improvement in weather conditions would 
call for resetting of as much sail as could safely be carried. For steadying 
the ship in heavy gales, storm trysails were sometimes set on the fore and 
main. When light head winds or calms were encountered, Heidritier 
often anchored in order not to lose ground. From this description of ship 
handling, it is evident that the small crew was involved in a considerable 
amount of hard physical labor and must have welcomed any available 
mechanical help. 

As the vessel progressed along the coast, the crew employed the usual 
sailing maneuvers which are doubtless familiar to the reader. There are 
also a number of references to wearing ship which was done when heavy 
wind or seas made it likely that tacking would be difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

Most readers will be interested in the ship’s speed, and there is no 
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doubt that she was not fast, when the over-all length of a trip is con- 
sidered. The distance from New York to Charleston is 627 nautical 
miles, and Heidritter’s best time for this run was four days, fourteen hours 
—an average rate of about six and one half land miles per hour. Con- 
sidering the nature of her cargos, however, and compared to railroad 
time for delivering these commodities, the record is creditable. In De- 
cember 1927, the log notes a speed of eleven knots during a northeast 
gale at a time when she was carrying only 480 tons of coal. ‘This might be 
called an optimum condition of ballasting. 

Navigation, or, more precisely, piloting, aboard Heidritter was infor- 
mal by today’s standards. In this field, where Captain Coleman’s skill 
and experience came into play, the log cannot do justice to his mastery 
of the art. He kept track of his position on the continental shelf by peri- 
odic soundings with the lead and checked by sighting various lights along 
the coast. Often a trip would be made by running down the light ves- 
sels—Charleston, Cape Lookout, Cape Hatteras, Winter Quarter, Fen- 
wick Island, Five Fathom Bank and Scotland—for the most part keeping 
outside the range of lighthouses and buoys. Sometimes, though rarely, 
latitude was checked, and only once is there a reference to longitude. 

When this record begins, in 1924, Heidritter was over twenty years old, 
so that she required constant attention to maintenance. ‘Topsides, deck 
fittings, deckhouses, masts and spars were all scraped and painted or oiled 
by the crew while the vessel was in port. ‘The logs record three major 
overhauls during the ten years which they cover. ‘There are gaps in the 
record, however, and probably other overhauls were made during these 
periods. In July 1926, she was dry-docked at ‘Tebo Basin for ‘cleaning, 
caulking the butts, painting the bottom, and unshipping the rudder.’ She 
was dry-docked at Perth Amboy in 1927 and also in November 1933, for 
caulking, painting and unstepping the mizzen which had been damaged 
when jibing ship in Long Island Sound. 

A study of the table will show that, except for a few protracted voy- 
ages, Heidritter compiled a reasonably good record for prompt delivery 
of her cargos and economical operation. Without such a record, she 
would not have survived in competition with her sister four-masters or 
with other forms of transportation. 


Robert H. I. Goddard, Jr., has been a regular contributor to NEPTUNE for many years. He 
was formerly in the cotion textile and machinery businesses, but pursues banking and insur- 
ance interests in Providence where he is a partner in the firm of Brown and Ives, which orig- 
inally was a pioneer in trade between New England and the Orient. 
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The Role of the United States Navy im the 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade 


BY GEORGE M. BROOKE, FR. 


NE hundred years ago the expanding United States had half a 

dozen naval squadrons stationed in various parts of the world. 

One of these, the African Squadron, had a special function, that of 
suppressing the foreign slave trade. 

But attempts by the young republic to close the foreign slave trade 
long antedated the organization of the African Squadron. In 1807 Con- 
gress outlawed the importation into the United States ‘from any foreign 
kingdom, place, or country, any negro, mulatto, or person of colour, as 
a slave, or to be held to service or labour.’ The President was empowered 
to use warships along the coasts of the United States to enforce the act, 
but the results were disappointing.’ 

Subsequent legislation in 1819 authorized the President to send cruis- 
ers to the coast of Africa to suppress the slave trade.’ The act of 1819 was 
materially strengthened the following year by a law which branded the 
slave trade as piracy; the law carried the death penalty.* Enforcement 
rested entirely with the United States Navy, however, because the act 
gave no permission to foreign warships to seize American slavers. The 
first American cruiser detailed for the west coast of Africa under the new 
legislation was the sloop of war Cyane. Arriving in March 1820, the sloop 
cruised along the coast for several weeks and captured four slavers.* 

Between 1820 and 18309 the efforts of the United States to suppress the 
slave traffic on the west coast of Africa were spasmodic and ineffective. 
Occasionally a single cruiser from the Gulf Squadron was dispatched to 


1 Henry Steele Commager (ed.), Documents of American History, third edition (New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1946), p. 197. 


2 William Edward Burghardt DuBois, The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade to the 
United States of America, 1638-1870 (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1904), p. 107. 

3 The United States Statutes at Large, Ill, 532-533. 

4Ibid., pp. 600-601. 


5 United States 17 Cong., 1 Sess., House Reports, II, No. 92, pp. 1-2. 
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Africa to return by the route of the slavers.* Quite often, however, when 
a cruiser did overhaul a suspected slaver, the latter won immunity by 
running up a foreign flag or displaying double sets of papers. And when 
American naval commanders caught slavers red-handed, the courts were 
inclined to be lenient. Frequently a convicted slave trader suffered no 
more than the loss of his slaves; less often he lost his ship as well.’ It is 
worth remembering that no slave trader suffered the death penalty in 
the United States until President Lincoln’s administration.* 

Under such conditions the foreign slave trade flourished. Some ‘get 
rich quick’ capitalists risked all on one venture by using very large ves- 
sels. So great were the profits in the illicit traffic, that one successful 
round trip by a big ship would pay all the costs of the operation many 
times over, even should it be necessary to burn the vessel as evidence up- 
on completion of the voyage. One of the finest of the large vessels was 
the Baltimore-built Venus of 460 tons. It is recorded that this ship was 
so fast that when pursued by naval cruisers she, on occasion, even short- 
ened sail to tease her outdistanced pursuers. On her first voyage she 
landed over eight hundred slaves at a net profit of approximately three 
hundred dollars per head; she had cost but $30,000.° Other slave traders 
with a healthy respect for British cruisers—if not of American—used 
small schooners with a low silhouette and plenty of speed. ‘These traders, 
usually unable to afford a large vessel, were the ones who lived with the 
trade, found it congenial, and derived a steady income from it. They 
knew all the tricks to evade capture. To escape detection some smal! 
schooners were constructed so that the masts could be dismantled and 
oars substituted should a cruiser loom over the horizon. Schooners as 
small as ten tons were used, and it is reported that boats ‘no more than 
twenty-four feet long’ carried as many as thirty-five children across the 
narrow waist of the Atlantic from west Africa to Brazil. Steamers were 
soon introduced by the hard-headed traders and became increasingly 
popular. 

Before 1830, the dealers in human flesh generally sought refuge under 
the flags of Spain, Portugal, and France, but around 1830 the United 
States flag began to find favor. By 1839 the situation had become so bad 

6 United States 19 Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Documents, No. 1, p. 10. 

7 DuBois, op. cit., p. 128. 

8 Ibid., p. 123. 


9 John Randolph Spears, The American Slave-Trade, an Account of its Origin, Growth, and 
Suppression (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900), pp. 38-39. Spears also wrote a five-volum¢ 
history of the United States Navy. 


10 Ibid., p. 38. 
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that Governor Thomas B. Buchanan of Monrovia felt impelled to de- 
clare that “The chief obstacle to the very active measures pursued by the 
British government for the suppression of the slave-trade on the coast, 
is the American flag.’™ 

Such statements shook the United States from its lethargy, though the 
government seemed more concerned about the fraudulent use of the 
American flag than by the steady growth of the slave trade. In 1839, at 
the direction of President Martin Van Buren, two fast-sailing vessels were 
dispatched to the coast of Africa to protect the flag.** In his annual mes- 
sage that year the President referred to the matter at some length and 
urged Congress to revise the laws pertaining to the sale and transfer of 
American vessels outside the limits of the United States. The defects in 
existing laws enabled foreign-owned vessels to feign American owner- 
ship so completely ‘as to afford them comparative security in prosecut- 
ing the slave trade.’** But the recommendation was ignored by Congress. 

At the close of 1840 the Secretary of the Navy reported that the two 
ships detailed to the African coast had remained on that station constant- 
ly except for the sickly season. Yet, the commanders of the two vessels 
observed that the slave trade appeared larger than it had ever been, and 
the laws seemed to serve ‘no other purpose than to excite the cupidity of 
unprincipled adventurers, by increasing the value of slaves."** ‘The slave 
trader’s chance of evading the cruisers was good, for the slaves were col- 
lected by native chiefs at stations or barracoons along the coast, where 
under cover of night they were transferred to slavers standing off shore. 
At the end of the second year of cruising by the two American warships 
the slave trade was still very extensive, and Secretary of the Navy Abel 
P. Upshur foresaw the need of a larger squadron.** 

The suppression of the slave trade was a complex problem which 
could be solved effectively only through international codperation. 
Great Britain had been the leader in this campaign ever since she had 
abolished the traffic in 1807. She had long felt that the only practical 
solution was mutual right of search and she had directed her diplomacy 
to that end.** As the United States, Spain, Portugal, and Brazil were the 
great slave trading countries, Great Britain concentrated her efforts on 
them especially. As early as 1820 Spain and Portugal granted Britain 


11 Andrew H. Foote, Africa and the American Flag (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854), p. 152. 
12 United States 26 Cong., 1 Sess., House Documents, I, No. 2, p. 534. 


13 United States 26 Cong., 1 Sess., House Journal, pp. 117-118. 
14 United States 26 Cong., 2 Sess., House Documents, I, No. 2, p. 405. 


15 United States 27 Cong., 2 Sess., House Documents, I, No. 2, p. 349. 
16 DuBois, op. cit., pp. 133-140. 
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a limited right of search and joined in the establishment of mixed courts. 
But Brazil, though she promised in 1826 to abolish the slave trade in 
three years, remained a great offender until 1853. In her efforts to wipe 
out the traffic, Britain was aided by the great powers. France in 1831 
agreed to a mutual right of search within a limited geographical area, 
and in December 1841 Britain signed a treaty with Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria which branded the slave trade as piracy and provided for a mu- 
tual right of search.** Moreover, the zealous British concluded many 
treaties with native African tribes, for without their help it was believed 
the white traders would wither on the vine.*® 

Surely the British were vigorous in their efforts to suppress the slave 
trade, yet, as more and more slavers took refuge under the American flag, 
it was clear by 1842 that in large measure British efforts had been 
thwarted. The United States was the offender. After the War of 1812 
Britain had sought the adherence of the United States to an agreement 
for mutual right of search.’® But the United States had refused, because, 
so long as Great Britain controlled the seas, the United States stood to 
lose far more by the abuse of the privilege than did the British. The im- 
pressment of American seamen was still fresh in the public’s mind. A 
fruitless attempt in 1824 to negotiate a treaty granting reciprocal right 
of search apparently closed the matter.” In fine, the United States, while 
forbidding foreign warships to search suspected slavers flying the Ameri- 
can flag, failed to maintain an adequate force off the coast of Africa to 
do the job itself. 

To solve the dilemma posed by the fraudulent use of the American 
flag, Great Britain devised the principle of the right of visit as distin- 
cuished from the right of search. She recognized that the right of search 
could be obtained only by treaty, but she defended the right of visit as 
a natural right.** According to this doctrine, England insisted that if a 
British cruiser came upon a ship flying American colors and the British 
commander had reason to suspect the colors were false, he could board 
the ship and determine its nationality by an inspection of the ship’s pa- 
pers. Ihe United States did not accept this doctrine. 


17 Ibid., p. 146. 

18 An Exposition of the African Slave Trade, from the Year 1840, to 1850, Inclusive, published 
by direction of the representatives of the Religious Society of Friends, in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware (Philadelphia: J. Rakestraw, printer, 1851), pp. 48-49. (Hereinafter cited as 
Exposition of the African Slave Trade.) 

1° DuBois, op. cit., pp. 136-137. 

20 Ibid., pp. 138-140. 

21 William Law Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865 (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1929), p. 69. 
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Between 1837 and 1841 the stopping of several American ships—some 
of them slavers—by British cruisers provoked considerable friction be- 
tween the two governments, and the American minister to Great Britain 
stated categorically that the United States would never consent to a 
right of search ‘under any form, however limited or modified.’** Finally, 
in 1841, President John Tyler in a message to Congress declared that 
he recognized no technical distinction between the right of visit and the 
right of search, and if the British detained or seized a ship which turned 
out to be bona fide American, they would be liable for damages.** The 
legitimate American trade in Africa was growing, and Tyler wished to 
spare American merchant ships from the inconvenience of visit or search 
by British cruisers. 

The growing tension was eased in 1842 when the British government 
dispatched a special envoy to the United States empowered to settle all 
differences between the two governments. Of these differences, Presi- 
dent Tyler regarded the Maine boundary dispute and the suppression 
of the slave trade as the most pressing.** For this important mission the 
British Foreign Office selected Alexander Baring, first Lord Ashburton, 
who, during the hot summer of 1842, negotiated with the able American 
Secretary of State, Daniel Webster. ‘The product of their labors was the 
Treaty of Washington, or Webster-Ashburton Treaty, signed g August 
1842. The eighth article of the treaty stipulated that the two nations 
would each ‘maintain in service, on the coast of Africa, a sufficient and 
adequate squadron, or naval force of vessels, of suitable numbers and 
descriptions, to carry in all not less than eighty guns, to enforce separate- 
ly and respectively, the laws, rights, and obligations, of each of the two 
countries, for the suppression of the slave trade.’** 

In this manner was born the African Squadron. Initially, its cruising 
range extended ‘from the Madeira and Canary Islands to the Gulf of 
Biafra, and from the coast of Africa to the goth degree of west longi- 
tude.’ The entire area lay north of the equator, but a few years later 
the southern limit was extended to Cape Frio, about eighteen degrees 
south of the line. 

Although independent, the British and American squadrons were 
supposed to codperate when possible. With the inauguration of this so- 


9: 


22 United States 27 Cong., 1 Sess., House Documents, No. 34, p. 12. 

23 United States 27 Cong., 2 Sess., House Journal, pp. 14-15. 

24 United States 27 Cong., 3 Sess., House Reports, Ill, No. 283, p. 764. 

25 Commager, op. cit., p. 300. 

26 United States 35 Cong., 2 Sess., House Executive Documents, IX, No. 104, p. 6. 
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called joint cruising the United States inferred Great Britain had given 
up her claim to the right of visit, as it was not mentioned in the treaty. 
But Lord Aberdeen, British Foreign Secretary, soon informed the United 
States that his government had not changed its position on the right of 
visit at all.** British commanders were reminded ‘that most assuredly 
Great Britain never will allow vessels of other nations to escape visit or 
examination by merely hoisting a United States flag.’** As a result, Brit- 
ish cruisers continued to seize ships displaying the American flag, though 
the presence of a permanent American squadron reduced the number of 
such seizures. 

The first commander of the African Squadron was Commodore Mat- 
thew Calbraith Perry. His long and detailed letter of instructions as- 
signed him two primary duties: the protection of American commerce, 
and the suppression of the slave trade carried on by American citizens 
or under the American flag. The instructions left no doubt that the pro- 
tection of American commerce was regarded as the more important duty. 
Perry was warned that “The rights of our citizens engaged in lawful 
commerce are under the protection of our flag, and it is the chief pur- 
pose, as well as the chief duty of our naval power, to see that these rights 
are not improperly abridged or invaded.’*”® The most valuable commod- 
ity obtained in legitimate trade was probably palm oil, widely used as 
a lubricant. For purposes of barter American traders used cotton and 
tobacco. With regard to the slave trade, Perry was advised ‘that while 
the United States sincerely desire the suppression of the slave trade, and 
design to exert their power in good faith for the accomplishment of that 
object, they do not regard the success of their efforts as their paramount 
interest nor as their paramount duty.’* Great Britain, on the other hand, 
although she was the greatest trading country in the world, put chief 
emphasis upon the suppression of the slave trade.™ 

The Navy Department’s instructions pertaining to the right of visit 
were explicit.** Perry was directed to have his vessels cruise jointly with 
British warships, when feasible, so that the British would have no excuse 
to board suspected slavers flaunting the Stars and Stripes. Should a Brit- 
ish officer board a ship that proved to be a bona fide American, he was 
to be held to strict accountability. On the other hand, American officers 

27 United States 27 Cong., 3 Sess., House Documents, V, No. 192, pp. 1-4. 
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were enjoined to be very careful in their detention of suspected slavers, 
with the implication that should they unnecessarily detain a vessel they 
could be held personally liable.** To help detect slavers more readily 
Perry was advised that they usually carried double sets of papers, an 
unusually large number of water casks, and huge stores of provisions. 

The United States was slow to dispatch a squadron to the coast of 
Africa in compliance with the treaty. In December 1842 the Secretary 
of the Navy reported that the United States had no squadron off Africa 
because the naval appropriations for the year were scarcely sufficient for 
more important stations.** Not until August 1843, twelve months after 
the treaty was signed, did Commodore Perry reach Monrovia; his com- 
mand consisted of one frigate, two sloops of war, and one brig, totaling 
ninety-three guns.** Commodore Perry and his successors in line with 
their instructions spent most of their time attempting to protect and 
stimulate legitimate American trade. Much of this work would nor- 
mally have been handled by consuls or commercial agents, but as there 
were none of these officials upon the coast, it devolved upon the navy. 

The harassed commander of the African Squadron wore many hats. 
In addition to the basic duties already mentioned, he was charged with 
many others, such as: to give aid to the settlements at Cape Palmas and 
Monrovia when necessary; to cultivate friendly relations with the na- 
tive tribes; to survey the coast; and to provide experience and training 
in practical seamanship.” There was no important change in duties as- 
signed the African Squadron from Perry’s time until the American 
Civil War. 

To assist in the accomplishment of their multifarious duties cruisers 
on the African station were permitted to hire Kroomen, coast Negroes 
who by intercourse with vessels had acquired some knowledge of duties 
aboard ship. The Kroomen, who were excellent swimmers, were used 
‘as messengers, interpreters, boatmen, and in communicating with the 
shore, in bringing off provisions, wood, water, etc., and in all those ser- 
vices of exposure to the climate which the constitution of the white man 
is incapable of bearing.’** The number employed ranged from six for 
small vessels to as many as thirty for frigates. Many Kroomen had color- 
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ful names such as, Frying Pan, Flying Jib, Wash Woman, Pea Soup, Up- 
side Down, and Prince Albert.*® 

Ships of the African Squadron after loading provisions at Porto Praya 
in the Cape Verde Islands, the supply base for the squadron, generally 
cruised along the west coast of the Dark Continent making an appear- 
ance at the various ports within the assigned cruising range.*® Vessels 
ordered to cruise in the northern division sailed principally about the 
Bights of Benin and Biafra, and usually did not penetrate south of the 
equator. Vessels assigned to the southern division covered that part of 
the cruising ground south of the line. 

Until the Civil War the African Squadron remained the approximate 
size of the first squadron under Perry.** The small size of the squadron 
in conjunction with its diverse responsibilities required that the vessels 
be almost constantly on the move. Commodore Perry, who set the pat- 
tern for his successors, reported that he had ‘never known vessels of war 
kept in more constant motion.’* For example, his flagship on one cruise 
of seventy-three days anchored fifty times and was in port only sixty-six 
of the first 224 days she was on the coast. Perry boasted that ‘during a 
period of four months, almost every known trade or slave mart from 
Cape Verde to the equator will have been visited at least once by an 
American vessel of war, and many of them several times.’** 

Much of the cruising of the African Squadron was lost motion under 
the faulty supply arrangements made by the Navy Department. For 
many years Porto Praya was the only supply base for the squadron, though 
it lay more than a thousand miles from the slave trading area, and even 
farther in sailing time in a zone where calms prevailed. Commodore 
Francis H. Gregory in 1850 complained that ships in the southern divi- 
sion lost two thirds of their time in returning to Porto Praya for sup- 
plies.“* And some years later Secretary of the Navy Isaac ‘Toucey re- 
marked that the vessels—and they were only sailing vessels for many 
years—‘were most of the time employed in making the voyage from the 
proper cruising ground to Porto Praya for supplies, and back again to the 
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cruising ground, and the voyage was scarcely performed before it was 
necessary to repeat it.’*° This unsatisfactory arrangement was continued 
despite repeated recommendations by various squadron commanders 
that either the base be moved further south or a storeship be utilized. 

The supply problem was the crux of the squadron’s difficulties. It 
was the intention of the Navy Department to keep Porto Praya stocked 
with provisions shipped from the United States. But at times the supply 
lines broke down and the squadron was placed in a predicament, for 
the sterile Cape Verde Islands offered little of value.** ‘The extension of 
the cruising range south of the equator aggravated an already bad con- 
dition. 

Another major problem confronting the African Squadron was that 
of health. Africa or coast fever in particular was much dreaded and took 
a heavy toll. For example, the brig Preble on one occasion returned to 
Porto Praya from a mission to the coast with forty-five officers and men 
down with the disease.*7 Because the high temperature and excessive 
humidity were believed ‘productive of permanent or long-standing in- 
jury to health,’ the tour of duty on the African station was eventually 
limited to two years, instead of the usual three.** To safeguard health 
the Navy Department prescribed comprehensive regulations for the 
African station which reduced the death rate to less than one per cent.“ 

The suppression of the slave trade would have been a full-time job 
for a large squadron of fast steamers freed from other responsibilities. 
It was completely beyond the capabilities of the insignificant American 
squadron, composed as it was of sailing vessels dependent upon the wind, 
and saddled with a host of other duties. The handful of slow-moving 
ships was wholly inadequate to police the long coastline from the Cape 
Verde Islands to Benguela, Angola, a distance of five thousand miles. 
Moreover, the hard-pressed American commanders were forbidden to 
seize slavers unless slaves were actually aboard.” The hopelessness of 
the task with the tools afforded is suggested in official correspondence. 
A British officer in 1850 reported that the American squadron was so 
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small in proportion to the length of the slave coast that unless it were 
enlarged, or the British squadron were granted the right of search, the 
slave trade would never be suppressed. The same year the American 
squadron commander wrote that the large English force of twenty-four 
vessels had made several captures, including some ships displaying the 
American flag.** The efficient British force was composed principally 
of steamers and fast, small sloops. Though the American squadron was 
at nearly peak strength in the early ‘fifties, an American passed midship- 
man confided in his journal that the efforts of the United States to sup- 
press the slave trade were ‘a perfect farce.’** ‘The young officer came to 
the heart of the matter when he wrote: “The Government will not sup- 
port its officers if the prize gets off through false witness, they must pay 
the damage if they can.’™* 

Rising slave prices in the years before the Civil War attracted ever 
more Americans to the iniquitous traffic, American activity reaching 
an all-time high between 1840 and 1860. An authority on the subject 
states that ‘by 1845, a large part of the trade was under the stars and 
stripes, by 1850 fully one-half the trade, and in the decade 1850-1860 
nearly all the traffic, found this flag its best protection.”** An American 
consul admitted that American ships were preferred by slave traders be- 
cause no other flag provided ‘the same immunities.”** Moreover, Ameri- 
can-built merchant ships were good sailers and could often outrun naval 
cruisers. In 1845 it was reported that slave dealers got all their good ships 
from the United States.** The American minister to Brazil, Henry Alex- 
ander Wise, urged that shipowners in the United States and their Ameri- 
can agents abroad be made to pay the price for their willing connivance 
in the slave traffic, and deplored directing all of the punishment at the 
officers and crew who were often ignorant dupes.** About the same time 
an American consul in Brazil suggested that the best way to break up 
the slave trade was to prohibit American ships from sailing to Africa 
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from foreign ports.® To the pleas of minister and consul alike the United 
States government turned a deaf ear. The result was that despite the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty, the slave trade ‘finally came to be carried 
on principally by United States capital, in United States ships, oflicered 
by United States citizens, and under the United States flag.’*° Small won- 
der that British ofhcers and missionaries complained that practices toler- 
ated by the United States government nullified the efforts of British 
cruisers to suppress the slave trade. 

With the passage of the years the slave traders improved their tech- 
niques and shifted their bases of operation. Relying more and more 
upon small, swift vessels with light draft, they established dummy slave 
stations to act as decoys while they carried on their activities elsewhere." 
Over the years the trade shifted steadily to the region south of the equa- 
tor. But even there it could not be pinpointed. As the slave traders be- 
came more furtive they frequently changed their base; one year it would 
be Ambriz, the next, Cabinda, etc. 

Attempts to wipe out the slave trade during the two decades the Afri- 
can Squadron was in service were unsuccessful. It is estimated that by 
1837 the number of slaves brought to the New World approached two 
hundred thousand annually.* The annual total had declined by 1842 
to thirty thousand because of the abolition of the slave trade by various 
Latin American countries. But by 1847 the number had climbed to one 
hundred thousand annually and during the decade of the ‘fifties the 
traffic reached ‘very high proportions.’ The ultimate destination of 
many slaves was the United States. It is estimated that for every four 
slaves landed in the New World one died in the middle passage. 

How zealous was the United States in living up to its treaty obliga- 
tions? The records disclose that after ratification of the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty the United States maintained a far weaker squadron on 
the coast of Africa than did Great Britain.** The United States in seven 
different years had fewer guns than the treaty limit, and throughout the 
period it averaged fewer than its quota. Great Britain, on the other 
hand, only fell below the treaty limit twice and maintained an average 
far in excess of the minimum requirement. The American cruisers var- 
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ied in size from ten gun brigs to forty-four gun frigates, though few 
frigates were used.” The average for the period was roughly sixteen 
guns per vessel—the size of a small sloop of war. The basic reason for 
the failure for the navy to maintain an adequate force on the African 
station was the small size of the fleet.*° For example, in 1844 there were 
only forty-eight ships in commission, and in 1857, only thirty-two; of 
these, about twenty per cent were ships of the line or frigates not suited 
for catching slavers. And this small fleet had to be divided between six 
far-flung squadrons. The cost of the African Squadron from 1843 through 
1858 was $5,767,500—about $384,500 per year.” 

During the period, 1843-1857, the African Squadron captured only 
nineteen vessels, of which six were condemned and four were released 
by the court. The fate of the others was not known to the Navy De- 
partment. Contrast these unimpressive figures with the 594 seizures and 
556 condemnations secured by the British during the shorter nine-year 
period, 1840-1848. Of course, the American Squadron was empowered 
to seize American ships only, whereas the British could seize not only 
British ships, but those of countries with whom Britain had treaties 
granting mutual right of search. 

Who was responsible? Why did the government pursue such a pusil- 
lanimous policy in honoring the anti-slave trade provision of the Web- 
ster-Ashburton ‘Treaty? One explanation is that prior to 1861 the Cabi- 
net usually included a powerful Southern element which strongly in- 
fluenced the President. During this period the South stopped defending 
slavery as a necessary evil and began to proclaim it a positive good. As 
cotton culture spread to the Gulf States the demand for more slaves 
mounted and the pressure on the executive branch mounted with it. 

The year 1858 marked a turning point in the attitude of the United 
States government towards the suppression of the slave trade. The gov- 
ernment began to spend more money on the African Squadron—the 
annual average between 1858 and 1866 being $500,000." In 1858 the 
Navy Department dispatched four steamers to the west coast of Africa 
to codperate with the sailing vessels already on the station, and trans- 
ferred the supply base from Porto Praya to St. Paul de Loanda, eight 
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degrees south of the equator;"' both of these changes had been recom- 
mended fifteen years earlier by Commodore Perry. Finally, in 1860 
the northern limit of the cruising range was fixed at twenty degrees 
north latitude instead of at Madeira, twelve degrees further north.** This 
meant the squadron had a smaller area to cover. 

Why did the government adopt a more vigorous and forthright policy 
in 1858? The explanation would seem to be that by that date the slave 
traffic had reached such monstrous proportions under cover of the Ameri- 
can flag that the United States was forced to take decisive action to pre- 
clude England from doing so.” 

The results of these progressive steps were soon apparent. In 1860 
seven slavers were seized by the African Squadron—mainly off Cabinda 
and the Congo River—including the ship Erie loaded with 897 slaves 
and the brig Storm King with 619.* During the same period five slavers 
were caught by ships of the Home Squadron off Cuba, which island 
Secretary of the Navy Isaac Toucey called the only wide open slave mar- 
ket in the world, despite an Anglo-Spanish treaty of mutual search. 
‘The twelve slavers seized by United States cruisers in 1860 had a total 
of 3,119 slaves aboard. During the first six months of 1861 three more 
slavers were apprehended by the African Squadron, including the bark 
Cora with a cargo of 705, Africans and the brig Bonita with a cargo of 750. 

Meanwhile the Civil War had supervened. Needing every available 
vessel to enforce President Lincoln’s blockade of the Confederacy, all 
but one of the vessels comprising the African Squadron were recalled. 
Only the sloop Saratoga, mounting eighteen guns, remained to uphold 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. But with the war public passion was 
much aroused against the foreign slave trade. Indicative of changed 
attitudes was the hanging of Nathaniel Gordon of Portland, Maine, a 
convicted slave trader. This execution in 1862 was the first under the 
ancient law of 1820 which branded the foreign slave trade as piracy. 

Finally, as part of a plan to attract greater European sympathy to the 
Northern cause, Secretary of State Seward on 7 April 1862, signed a 
treaty with Great Britain granting a limited right of search. Now zeal- 
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ous British captains, backed by the full power of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, could seize vessels hiding under the Stars and Stripes. ‘This treaty 
ended an era in United States naval history. 


George M. Brooke, Jr., graduated from Virginia Military Institute where he is presently a 
Professor of History. He received his M.A. from Washington and Lee University, and his 
Ph.D. from the University ofNorth Carolina. His dissertation related to American naval 
history of the mid-nineteenth century. He has maintained a keen interest in that field and has 
written numerous scholarly and popular articles. 


Note abstracted from a notarial record kept by Daniel Moulton of York, Maine, 
1746-1784. 

A Stormy Voyace. On 28 December 1755, the schooner Warren, Abraham Adams, 
master, came to sail under ‘Orders from Major I. Handfield to see the Transport 
Snow Pembrook Charles Milton Commander, out of the Bay of Annapolis after 
which if the weather permitted to proceed to Pisquid there to land with Provisions 
they had on Board for that Garrison as also the New England Troops on Board... 
all day they lay at anchor in the Narrows waiting for a Wind on the ggth and the 
next day the goth at about 7 in the Morning making the usual Signal came to sail 
and got out of the Gut by noon after which it came in thick of snow and blew hard 
from the N. E. The next day they shaped their course W by S out of the Bay in order 
to see Capt Milton out and at three were obliged to double reaf Main & Fore sails 
and at five handed their Main sail hoisted their double reaf fore sail & hung out a 
Stran Light for their Convoy being very thick of snow. January 1 they lost sight of 
Capt Milton and at 8 made Mount Desert about seven leagues distant the vapour 
flying very thick and their vessell exceedingly loaded with ice... Jan’y put about 
and stood to the Norward with a view to gain their Passage to Pisquid. At 11 the 
wind vereing to N by E obliged them to put about when the vessell proved leaky. 
... The next day made land and hove too under a Double Reaf lore sail. At 7 Double 
Reafed their Mainsail, Crotched their main Boome Stowed their Jibb the Wind 
being very High 
Agabenticus and stood in for the Land... and came into the River at Old York and 
came too in a distressed Condition their Decks full of Ice and their Sails & Rigging 
Froze so that an inch Rope was six inches round.’ 

Abraham Adams, master, Allen Whipple, mate, and John Gowell, seaman, made 
oath to the above 5 January 1756. 


Contributed by L. W. Jenkins 
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The Battle of Plattsburg, 1814—The Losers 


BY WALDO H. HEINRICHS, FR. 


F the three hundred and fifty years Lake Champlain has been 
known to white man, two hundred and five have been years of 
intermittent warfare and only one hundred and forty-five years 

of permanent peace. The last shot was fired on Lake Champlain near 
noon on 11 September 1814, ending the Battle of Plattsburg, one of the 
most decisive naval engagements in the War of 1812. None of the British 
and American ships anchored in Plattsburg Bay showed the fury of that 
two-hour battle more starkly than the British flagship, Confiance. She 
listed awkwardly, exposing the sieve of her engaged side where more 
than a hundred round shot had found their mark. Her sails, raised to 
their first breeze only hours earlier, hung in shreds alongside splintered 
masts. Her decks were a scene of crazy destruction and slaughter, pitted 
to a gravelly texture with musket ball and piled with the wreckage of 
dismembered cannons. Blood of forty dead and eighty-three wounded. 
nearly half her crew, stained the scene with a ghastly parody of the au- 
tumn foliage ashore. 

The American victory was decisive. Except for some little gunboats, 
no British vessel escaped. American control of Lake Champlain was as- 
sured, and the largest British expeditionary army of the war was thereby 
forced to withdraw from near-by Plattsburg. The failure of this expedi- 
tion, in turn, forced the British to ease their demands at the peace table 
and speeded conclusion of a treaty ending the war. Theodore Roosevelt 
and Admiral Mahan in their studies of the Battle of Plattsburg fully ap- 
preciated how decisive it was and paid just tribute to the skill and inspir- 
ing leadership of the American naval commander, Commodore ‘Thomas 
Macdonough.’ Perhaps less than due attention has been given the skill 
with which the American army commander, Brigadier General Alex- 

1 Theodore Roosevelt, The Naval War of 7812 (New York, 1882), Chapter 8; Alfred T. Mahan, 
Seapower in its Relations with the War of 1812 (Boston, 1905), Il, Chapter 17. See also Rodney 
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Richards, Memoir of Alexander Macomb (New York, 1833); the author’s ‘The Battle of Platts- 
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ander Macomb, employed his slim forces on Plattsburg heights to hold 
off the British army across the ravine until the naval engagement in the 
bay was decided. But no detailed study has been made of underlying 
command and supply problems on the British side which reduced chances 
of a British victory even before their squadron rounded into Plattsburg 
Bay. Therefore, without in any way detracting from Macdonough’s and 
Macomb’s achievements, it may be worth while to complete the picture 
by adding a study based on Canadian sources to that battle’s historiog- 
raphy.’ 

In supreme command of the expedition against Plattsburg was Lieu- 
tenant General Sir George Prevost, Governor General of Canada. He 
was born on 19 May 1767, in New Jersey, just across Delaware Bay from 
the birthplace of Thomas Macdonough. Like Macdonough, Prevost was 
drawn to a military career by the example of his father, a Major General 
under Wolfe at Quebec. Before his appointment to Canada, his service 
was entirely in the West Indies where he achieved steady promotion and 
a distinguished record, not only in campaigns against the French on St. 
Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, and Martinique, but also in three gover- 
norships of mixed Carib and French populations.* He was thus well pre- 
pared in 1811 for dealing with the civil problem of the French-Canadians 
and the military problem of an aggressive United States, where the War 
Hawks heard but one sound, like the whippoorwill, ‘Canada, Canada, 
Canada.’ 

Sir James Craig, the former Governor General of Canada, advised his 
successor to act with caution in the event of war with the United States in 
order to husband resources strictly limited by England’s desperate war 
with Napoleon. Since settled Canada in that day existed on or near the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, which lay almost entirely athwart 
the American frontier, Prevost closely guided his military operations by 
Craig’s advice. ‘It is by wary means and occasional daring enterprises . . . 
that the character of the war has been sustained,’ he wrote his commander 
on the Niagara frontier, and despite the abortive efforts of doddering, 
blundering American generals, he was not tempted to depart from this 
strategy during the lean years of 1812 and 1813.* That it was sound 

2 Particularly valuable are W. Wood, ed., Select British Documents of the War of 1812 (Toron- 
to, 1920), 3 v., and C. P. Lucas, The Canadian War of 1812 (Oxford, 1906). These sources have 
been supplemented by rescarch in the official records and transcripts of Colonial Office records 
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strategy seems evident from the history of a reinforcement of four battal- 
ions promised Prevost in 1813. Of the four, he received only one he could 
use. One never arrived, a second had so large a proportion of boys as to 
render it unfit for active service, and a third so many convicts from the 
hulks that fifty-one men quickly deserted and the regiment had to be 
withdrawn from operations.°* 

Thus Prevost may be forgiven for some skepticism when he was in- 
formed in April 1814 that reinforcements would soon be sent from the 
Peninsular Army, idle since the Duke of Wellington entered Paris on 
31 March. Indeed, Prevost had been negotiating an armistice with the 
Americans at the time, and only repeated proddings, explicit instruc- 
tions, and the actual arrival of some fourteen thousand Peninsular vet- 
erans in July and August convinced him that the time for attack had 
come. 

Prevost’s objectives, as stated in his instructions of 3 June, were to 
gain immediate protection and then ultimate security for Canada. To 
that end he was to destroy American naval power on the lakes. His specific 
attention was directed to Lake Champlain where he was to occupy any 
advanced position which would ensure the security of the province, 
though he was not to make so deep a penetration that the safety of his 
force would be imperiled.* This was to be no grandiose Burgoyne in- 
vasion, but a venture strictly limited by England’s desire to secure a 
speedy and favorable peace at Ghent. The purpose was not to acquire 
existing American territory nor to reconquer the former colonies, but 
to bargain for the ultimate security of Canada’s vulnerable lake frontier 
by prohibiting American frontier posts and lake squadrons. So the 
British Peace Commissioners at Ghent were ordered to protract nego- 
tiations while three brigades were dispatched to Prevost. A fourth bri- 
gade was attached to the navy for forays on the Atlantic coast, ultimately 
at Baltimore, Washington, and New Orleans, and the commander at 
Halifax was ordered to threaten the Maine frontier. The major effort, 
however, and the one from which the government expected decisive con- 
sequences, was Prevost’s movement against Lake Champlain.’ 

Instead of urchins and convicts, Prevost now received some of the fin- 
est troops in the British army. Typical was a battalion of the Buffs, or 


5 Letter from Prevost to Lord Bathurst, Secretary for War and Colonies, 14 January 1814, 
Canadian Archives, C. 1219, 188; Prevost to Bathurst, 27 June 1814, ibid., 232; Prevost to Bathurst, 
10 March 1814, ibid., 193; Freer, Military Secretary, to General de Rottenberg, 25 March 1814, 
Canadian Archives, C. 1224, 45. 

6 Letter of Lord Bathurst to Prevost, 3 June 1814, quoted in Colden, op. cit., pp. 136-137. 


7 Letter of Lord Liverpool, Prime Minister, to Bathurst, 11 September 1814, Supplementary 
“espatches ...of the Duke of Wellington, ed. by second Duke of Wellington (London, 1862), IX, 240. 
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5 
Third Foot Regiment, which had fought under Marlborough at Blen- 
heim. These veterans of Albuhera, Vittoria, and the Nive arrived in the 
St. Lawrence on 29 July, and moved to encampments outside Montreal. 
There Prevost inspected them and noted that uniform discipline had 
been lax under the Duke of Wellington. An order was issued reprimand- 
ing the proud Buffs for their ‘fanciful variety’ of garments. This was a 
tactless and ill-timed gesture, according to the historian of the Buffs.* But 
variations were discarded for the standard blue-grey trousers, red, skirted 
coats, white cross belts, and black stove-pipe hats which gave an unaccus- 
tomed splendor to the sleepy little French-Canadian villages where the 
troops drilled under the summer sun. ‘All is bustle in the neighboring 
camp,’ wrote one who observed the preparations. ‘Guns - Drums - Bugles - 
Horse - Foot - Brigadiers - Grenadiers - & Fuzileers - Right - left - here - 
there - march - wheel - double-quick - tumble-down - tumble-up - fire 
away - thus they keep moving and a most moving sight it is, but I think if 
I commanded, I would move it a little nearer the enemy.’ ® 

However, Prevost needed naval superiority on Lake Champlain before 
he could advance. Essentially, the army and navy objectives were two 
sides of the same coin. To move into New York State with his flank on 
Lake Champlain unprotected would have been perilous. Prevost was a 
cautious general and he was under orders not to imperil his force. 
Furthermore, mere occupation of territory without naval superiority on 
the lake would provide neither immediate nor ultimate security for 
Canada. On the other hand, he could not secure control of the lake simply 
by winning a naval battle. The entire lake except the point at which his 
ships would enter it from the Richelieu River was in American hands. 
He would have to protect his fleet by using his army to gain safe anchor- 
ages and friendly shore lines, and by destroying the American naval base 
at Vergennes, Vermont. Then, too, naval ascendency, for all its impor- 
tance, is hard to show on maps, while territorial occupation can be easily 
delimited and used for bargaining in peace negotiations. Prevost did not 
realize how closely the army and navy would have to depend on each other 
at every stage of the forthcoming campaign, as will be shown below. But 
he fully realized that without naval superiority there could be no land 
campaign. Every operation on the Great Lakes had proved this. So he 
kept his troops drilling until his ships were ready. 

The problem was, however, that the ships were not strictly his. They 


8C. R. B. Knight, Historical Records of the Buffs, 1704-1914 (London, 1935), II, 418-419. 


9 Letter of Miss Alicia Cockburn to Charles Sandys, 28 June 1814, in Wood, op. cit., III, Part 


2, 330-337. 
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were under the command of the Royal Navy. When war broke out in 
1812, Canada’s only navy consisted of a few decaying gunboats under 
Prevost’s Quartermaster General. ‘To provide some naval organization 
better able to strive for command of the vital lake frontier, Captain Sir 
James Lucas Yeo and a party of Royal Navy officers and men were or- 
dered to Canada in March 1813. At first Yeo was ordered not to under- 
take any operations without Prevost’s concurrence, but otherwise to take 
orders directly from the Admiralty.’® But in January 1814, Yeo was placed 
under direct Admiralty control. The government felt, Lord Bathurst 
wrote soothingly to Prevost, that ‘to impose upon you the conduct of 
naval operations so much more extended than heretofore would be to 
increase unnecessarily the responsibility of your command.’ ** 

Such a division of command did not necessarily preclude effective co- 
Operation, as Macdonough and Macomb proved at Plattsburg. But the 
British army and navy had been traditionally jealous of each other and the 
ever-present supply problem served to heighten mutual suspicion and re- 
sentment. Yeo, a courtesy Commodore, was badly outranked by Prevost, a 
Lieutenant General, yet Yeo completely depended on him for supplies. 
No naval supply service to the interior existed, so all seamen, stores and 
munitions had to be secured and forwarded through existing channels 
under Prevost’s control. One might think this would be an advantage to 
the naval commander on Lake Champlain, only thirty miles from Pre- 
vost’s headquarters at Montreal. But requisitions first had to be approved 
by Yeo at his headquarters two hundred miles away at Kingston on Lake 
Ontario. Furthermore, Yeo, after the loss of Lake Erie in Oliver Perry’s 
famous battle, was desperately trying to build a naval force sufficient to 
hold Lake Ontario. Consequently, he showed little interest in Prevost’s 
new tasks on Lake Champlain. 

It was, then, with these general command-and-supply problems that 
the British entered the naval race for control of Lake Champlain, which 
gradually increased in tempo during 1814 until Confiance, with carpen- 
ters aboard feverishly completed her fitting, was actually in sight of the 
enemy squadron in Plattsburg Bay. 

The naval war on Lake Champlain before the summer of 1814 was a 
desultory affair of gunboat-and-sloop forays with neither side gaining 
permanent advantage. Blundering, diversionary feints by a disgraceful 
succession of American generals, Dearborn, Wilkinson, and Hampton, 
served notice on the British they had little to fear in that sector, and 


10 Letter of Croker, Secretary of the Admiralty, to Yeo, 19 March 1813, in Wood, op. cit., II, 76. 
11 Letter of Bathurst to Prevost, 20 January 1814, as quoted in Lucas, op. cit., p. 190. 
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could concentrate their meager resources in the West. But in 1813, a year 
before Prevost’s offensive was ordered, there began a jockeying for naval 
superiority in this little theater which had all the aspects of a major 
armaments race, except that superiority was measured in broadsides in- 
stead of ballistic missiles. 

The race began in July 1813 when British troops captured two Ameri- 
can sloops which strayed into the Richelieu River. But there was no 
navy to man them. Yeo promptly dispatched a permanent commander, 

Captain Daniel Pring, while the vessels were temporarily manned for a 
raiding party by anav val detachment from Quebec. Pring immediately de- 
cided he needed an additional sixteen-gun brig and two gunboats to 
challenge Macdonough, who was cruising the lake with a handful of 
sloops and gunboats. There was adequate timber at Isle aux Noix, the 
British base on the Richelieu River, a short distance from the northern 
end of the lake.** But Pring’s superiors showed little interest and it was 
February 1814 before he could finally start building Linnet. He was able 
to wheedle heey, fifty seamen out of a reinforcement pool of six hundred 
at Quebec.’* Meanwhile, Yeo, ignoring possibilitics on Lake Champlain, 
directed Pring to divide his attention between that lake and the St. 
Lawrence River, an arrangement which would have left one officer and 
forty-three men at Isle aux Noix.* 

However, reports of British naval activity reached the Americans and 
one prominent citizen of Plattsburg, who had lost heavily in the previous 
summer’s raid, warned the Secretary of the Treasury in December 1813, 
‘Unless a great increase of our naval force on this lake takes place this 
winter, the British will blow us all out of the water in April next.’* Such 
warnings were heeded, for within six weeks Macdonough received au- 
thority to build a ship and three gunboats or fifteen gunboats ‘to leave no 
doubt of your commanding the lake.’ ** Consequently, while Linnet was 
being built at Isle aux Noix, the American naval base at Vergennes was 
stirred into intense activity by Macdonough and his ingenious ship- 
builder Noah Brown, who had constructed Perry’s squadron. The keel 


12 Letter of General Sheaffe, Commander of the Left Division to Prevost, 5 August 1813, in 
Wood, op. cit., II, 233. 

13 Letter of Bathurst to Prevost, 14 August 1813, in Wood, op. cit., II, 201; Prevost to Bathurst, 
8 October 1813, Canadian Archives, C. 1219, 119; Prevost to Bathurst, 4 November 1813, ibid., 
P- 134- , 

14 Letter of Yeo to Prevost, 8 January 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 732, I, 28. 

15 Letter of Peter Sailly to the Secretary of the Treasury, 13 December 1813, quoted in Peter 
Sailly Palmer, ‘History of Plattsburg,’ Northern New York Historical Society Papers, Number 
13 (1872). 

16 Letter of Secretary of the Navy to Macdonough, 28 January 1814, quoted in R. Macdonough, 
op. cit., p. 135. 
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of a large ship-sloop was laid on 7 March, and on 11 April, ‘forty days 
from the living tree to the man-of-war,’ the twenty-six-gun Saratoga was 
launched.” In addition, Brown converted a new steamboat into the 
schooner Ticonderoga, seventeen guns. Extraordinary as this achieve- 
ment was, Macdonough was fortunate in having sawmills and ironworks 
at Vergennes and idle seamen and guns available in blockaded Boston. 
Brown brought his own carpenters, the ironworks molded all fittings and 
one thousand shot, and the frigate John Adams at Boston furnished her 
armament. The cannon was hauled by ox cart over thawing roads two 
hundred miles to Vergennes. 

The British reacted to this building program by attempting to de- 
stroy Macdonough’s squadron before it could enter the lake. But vague 
orders and inadequate force resulted in this golden opportunity being 
missed. On 15 April, Yeo ordered Pring to make a ‘vigorous attempt’ 
to destroy the American vessels at Vergennes, while Prevost ordered a 
marine battalion commander in that sector to embark the necessary 
troops.’* It is not known how many troops the local commander had 
available. He embarked only three hundred, one third the force of the 
1813 raid. This was hopelessly insufficient for an unscreened movement 
deep into American territory followed by a landing and then a seven- 
mile march to Vergennes. Macdonough, warned of the approach, raised 
a battery at the mouth of Otter Creek and Pring, after reconnaissance and 
a few salvos, prudently retired. 

Prevost was furious and blamed the navy for failing to embark a suffi- 
cient force to accomplish the mission, whereas this was clearly his own 
responsibility.” A letter of Prevost’s written several days before the 
operation provides the clue to his intentions. Whereas Yeo ordered a 
‘vigorous’ attempt to destroy Saratoga, Prevost said the objective was ‘to 
reconnoitre the enemy position and if possible [italics mine] to destroy 
the new ve el.’* Undoubtedly, ignorance of the military problem in- 
volved and ismattention to the details of mounting the operation played 
their part in Prevost’s conduct, but the most significant aspect is Prevost’s 
warped understanding of the nature of combined operations. To him 
the rdle of the navy on the lakes was so vital that he was unwilling to com- 


mit his own forces until naval objectives had been secured. He failed to 
17 Noah Brown, ‘The Remarkable Statement of Noah Brown,’ Journal of American History, 
VIII (1914), 103-108. 


18 Letter of Yeo to Pring, 15 April 1814, as quoted in Pring to Yeo, 14 May 1814, Canadian 
Archives, C. 683, II, 160. 


19 Letter of Prevost to Pring, 22 May 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 1224, 78. 


20 Letter of Prevost to Sir Alexander Cochrane, 11 May 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 1226, 26. 
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realize that the navy, without constant army support, could never achieve 
the permanent superiority which would guarantee the security of the 
army. 

On 29 May 1813, when victory seemed certain at Sackett’s Harbor on 
Lake Ontario, a retreat was either ordered or approved by Prevost, who 
accompanied but did not personally command the expedition, a retreat 
due, he claimed, to lack of naval codperation and adequate forces. Why, 
asks the Canadian historian Wood, ‘if the force was inadequate, . . . was 
it not increased or used for some better purpose. There were no sudden 
surprises sprung on Prevost at Sackett’s Harbor.’** Nor at Otter Creek, 
one might add. 

Macdonough’s little fleet entered the lake on 26 May 1814, and the 
British now turned to renewed building to meet the threat. This proved 
more difficult than anticipated. Captain Pring had been counting on be- 
ing able to augment his force quickly by completing the frame of a brig 
shipped from England. But when it finally arrived in May, the draft was 
too great for shallow lake waters, and lengthening would result in too 
much loss of timber.** Thus precious cargo space was lost, and new con- 
struction delayed. This blunder was later branded in the House of Com- 
mons as ‘one of the most extraordinary measures that has ever been 
adopted by persons having the direction of our naval affairs.’ *° 

Nevertheless, construction was finally started on a thirty-seven-gun 
frigate, the largest warship ever built for Lake Champlain. As she rose 
in the ways, attention was directed to the problem of manning her. 
Pring had to contend not only with the general shortage of seamen due 
to attractive wages in the merchant service and the limited drafts of men 
from England for this remote and peculiar lake service. He also had to 
contend with the incessant demands of the Lake Ontario naval establish- 
ment where Yeo was building on a large scale for late summer. Conse- 
quently, while army reinforcements tended to concentrate near Prevost 
for his Champlain offensive, naval reinforcements tended to move west 
to the naval commander. 

Prevost became increasingly concerned about the manpower problem 
as his new troops arrived and the campaign season began to wane. He 
even took Admiral Otway, commander of transports at Quebec, to Isle 
aux Noix to impress upon him the need for more seamen. By 19 August, 

21 Wood, op. cit., I, 160. 

22 Letter of Pring to Freer, 24 April 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 732, I, 138; Simons, shipbuilder 


at Isle aux Noix, to Freer, 23 April 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 732, I, 174. 


23 Mr. Horner, M.P., in House of Commons, 1 December 1814, Hansard, Parliamentary De- 
bates, XXIX, 644. 
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Otway had scraped together one hundred and fifty, many newly released 
from the brig.** These, with an additional fifty-two men at Pring’s base, 
would be ample to man the new frigate, Yeo wrote Prevost. ‘Then in the 
same letter he requested four hundred more seamen for his own needs.” 
The new frigate went into action with a crew of two hundred and seventy, 
the remaining seventy being drafted from the army. Yeo was obviously 
unimpressed with the importance of the Lake Champlain theater com- 
pared with that of his own. Strangely enough, Prevost offered no opposi- 
tion. On 27 August, he complained to Bathurst, “The vacillating com- 
munications I have received from Sir James Yeo put it out of my power 
to state exactly when the first rate ship building at Kingston will be 
launched.’** On 28 August, the frigate Confiance was launched at Isle 
aux Noix. On 29 August, Prevost sent two hundred and nineteen sea- 
men to Yeo at Kingston.** And on 1 September, he launched his offensive 
against Plattsburg, for the success of which he acknowledged the under- 
manned naval squadron was ‘indispensably necessary.’ ** 

The British squadron did, however, receive a new commander, an 
experienced and gallant oflicer named George Downie, who arrived at 
Isle aux Noix eleven days before battle. His first task was the fitting of 
Confiance, in which he received important assistance from Vermonters, 
whose aversion to the war was stimulated by the opportunity of do- 
ing business with the British. So important were supplies from Ver- 
mont, cattle for Prevost’s entire army, as well as masts, spars and tar for 
Confiance, that Prevost decided to advance down the New York side of 
the lake only, to keep his suppliers friendly.”° 


Meanwhile Macdonough raced to stay even in ship construction by 
putting Noah Brown to work ona twenty-gun brig, Eagle, which was com- 
pleted in a breathtaking nineteen days. Then the American commodore 
moved his squadron of four ships and ten gunboats to Plattsburg Bay 
and anchored on the right flank of Macomb’s fortified position on the 
heights overlooking the Saranac River at Plattsburg. On land hasty ef- 
forts were being made to improve a basically strong defensive position 


24 ‘Abstract of the Crew of His Majesty’s Late Ship Confiance,’ in Wood, op. cit., III, Part 1, 480; 
Letter of Prevost to Yeo, 19 August 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 1225, II, 21. 

25 Letter of Yeo to Prevost, 23 August 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 733, I, 47. 

26 Letter of Prevost to Bathurst, 27 August 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 1219, 273. 

27 Letter of Captain Upton, R.N., to Prevost, 29 August 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 733, H, 
61; Prevost to Yeo, 2g August 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 1225, 24. 

28 Letter of Prevost to Bathurst, 14 August 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 1219, 271. 

29 Letter of Prevost to Bathurst, 5 August 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 1219, 267; Mahan, op. 
cit., II, 364; Peter Sailly, ‘Diary and Letters,’ New York State Library History Bulletin, Numer 
12, 43. 
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designed by General Izard and his capable engineer Major Totten. Izard, 
in one of those mystifying military movements that characterize Ameri- 
can strategy in this war, marched off to Sackett’s Harbor on 20 August, 
leaving Macomb with only fifteen hundred effectives and all the sick, 
wounded and convalescent. So August drew to a close. The British 
brushed through the militia at Bladensburg and moved on Washing- 
ton while Prevost marched ten thousand men, the largest force assembled 
against the Americans in the war, to the border at a point twenty-two 
miles from Plattsburg.*° 

Prevost’s force consisted of three brigades under the immediate com- 
mand of Lieutenant General de Rottenberg, like Prevost, of Swiss ex- 
traction. The brigade commanders had all served under Wellington, Sir 
Manley Power and Sir Thomas Brisbane as brigadiers in the elite Picton 
Division. The ‘daring’ Sir Frederick Robinson had been twice severely 
wounded on the Peninsula. Two of the brigades came from Europe, the 
third being composed of local troops. The superb force, called The Left 
Division, crossed the border near the northern extremity of Lake Cham- 
plain on 1 September and moved down available roads toward Platts- 
burg. Advancing methodically, it met no opposition until 6 September, 
at Beekmantown, six miles north of Plattsburg. There skirmishers brief- 
ly delayed the march but by evening the Left Division reached Platts- 
burg and took up positions across the Saranac from Macomb. While the 
Left Division had momentum and there were few American militia pres- 
ent, the moment was opportune for an assault on the works, but Prevost 
had no intention of risking his force until the naval engagement was 
settled, so troops pitched tents, officers selected comfortable houses, and 
artillery was ordered forward. Days of waiting followed while Macomb 
scoured the country for volunteer militia, marched his force in a circle 
around the campfire to make it seem bigger, and dispatched raiding 
parties. One of these happily recovered a cache of cherry rum from be- 
hind British lines. Everything awaited the completion of Confiance. 

Despite progress on Confiance which exceeded Prevost’s ‘most sanguine 
expectations,’ the British flagship was far from battle-ready.** Captain 
Downie faced innumerable fitting and manning problems. Aware, how- 


30 There has been some confusion as to the size of Prevost’s force. The actual number was 
10,467 officers and men of which 9,500 were infantry. ‘Weekly State of the Left Division,’ 6 Sep- 
tember 1814, in letter of Prevost to Bathurst, 1 April 1815, Canadian Archives Transcripts of 
Colonial Office Records, Lower Canada, No. 191, 163. Overestimations of size were due to the fact 
that one of Wellington’s brigades supposedly participating had been dispatched to the Niagara 
frontier. British strength at Detroit was 7oo whites and Goo Indians; at Lundy’s Lane 1,600; at 
Washington, 4,500; at New Orleans, 5,000. 


31 Letter of Prevost to the Duke of York, go September 1814, Canadian Archives, C. 1227, 116. 
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ever, of the vital importance of a speedy engagement, he moved his in- 
complete flagship upriver to the border on 7 September, towing a batteau 
loaded with power for her unfinished magazine. With carpenters still 
hammering away aboard, she was warped and towed to join the rest of the 
squadron at Chazy Landing on 8 September. Firing mechanisms for her 
long guns still had not arrived from Quebec and carronade gun locks had 
to be refitted in their place. ‘There was no time to scrape superfluous 
pitch oozing out between planks of the decks with the result that guns 
returned sluggishly to battery.** There was little time above all for divi- 
sion officers to get to know and train their gun teams. ‘Twenty-five car- 
penters had to remain aboard until the ship was in sight of the enemy to 
fit small but important items like breeching bolts, pumps, cleats, and 
belaying pins.** Soldiers and marines were taken aboard on g September 
to complete her complement and scarcely knew their battle stations.** 

Downie was desperately anxious for more time to get ready but daily 
received messages from Prevost urging him to action. ‘There was no con- 
ference of the two commanders, but only steadily more insistant letters 
carried by aides. ‘The 7 September Prevost wrote, ‘As my ulterior move- 
ments depend of your decision, you will have the goodness to favor me 
with it, with all possible promptitude.’ On the eighth it was ‘of the high- 
est importance that the ships, vessels, and gunboats under your com- 
mand should commence a cooperation with the division of the army.’ 
On this day Downie decided to weigh with the first northerly breeze. 
Prevost’s letters kept coming, increasingly biting and goading, while 
Downie waited for his wind which finally blew in the right quarter on 11 
September. The navy later charged that Downie had been hastened un- 
prepared to action by these letters. They certainly were peremptory, but 
the worst of them came after Downie had already decided to sail on the 
first good wind.* 

The 11 September 1814, dawned clear and cool. ‘The wavelets in Platts- 
burg Bay animated by a rising sun, and the channel flecked by the north- 
erly breeze contrasted with the Sunday morning stillness of the lake- 
shore. The peacefulness was broken by the distant booming of Downie’s 
guns informing Prevost of his approach. As a lookout cutter leaped 
shoreward, the line of masts hanging motionless in the bay became alive 


82 Letter of Downie to Captain Upton, 1 September 1814, Canadian Archives Transcripts of 
Colonial Office Records, Lower Canada, 129, 159; Pring to Yeo, 12 September 1814, ibid., 180: 
Statement of Anderson Brydon, Master of the Confiance, at Court-Martial of Captain Pring, Wood, 
op. cit., III, Part 1, 412. 

33 Statement of Henry Cox, Carpenter of Confiance, ibid., p. 421. 

84 Abstract of Crew of H.M.S. Confiance, ibid., pp. 480-481. 

35 Letters of Prevost to Downie, 7 through 10 September, in Colden, op. cit., pp. 78-83. 
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with signal flags. When the crews of the American squadron had been 
drummed to quarters, the Commodore gathered his officers for the first 
prayer given on the quarterdeck of an American fighting ship.** Then 
there was breakfast at battle stations as the royals of Confiance topped the 
lower stretches of the nearby point. 

The first ship to appear was the tender Jceacle, carrying sandbags, tools, 
hard bread, and ammunition for the army. One after another Confiance, 
Linnet, two sloops and a brood of gunboats rounded the point, and with 
rattle of block and slatting of sheet came about into the wind. Captain 
Downie then went forward in a gig to reconnoiter. 

There he saw a disposition of the American squadron which Mac- 
donough had arranged with great care and decisive consequences. Platts- 
burg Bay is formed by the southerly projection of Cumberland Head in- 
to the channel separating the New York shore from Grand Isle, the only 
route into the main lake from the Richelieu River. ‘The entrance of the 
bay, restricted by Crab Island lying to the south, is reduced to two miles 
by shoals off the island and point. Macdonough’s ships lay anchored in a 
line running northeasterly through the middle of the bay, about one mile 
from the American position on the heights. The line was less than one 
half a mile long with the brig Eagle at the northern end followed by the 
heaviest ship, Saratoga, then Ticonderoga, and a small sloop. By this dis- 
position Downie saw that his approach had to be exactly the way Mac- 
donough wanted it. The northerly breeze which brought him this far 
was now an obstacle since he would not only have to tack against it but 
would have to risk losing it in the lee of Cumberland Head. Yet tack he 
must, for to fall on the smaller ships, which were easier to get at, would 
allow the American flagship with topsails ready to drop down the line on 
an unguarded quarter. To double the American line from the south 
would carry him near shoals and between the American land batteries 
and the American squadron. There was only one choice and that was to 
approach Eagle and Saratoga head on, unable to bring his long gun broad- 
side to bear during the entire approach. This is what Downie proceeded 
to do, getting under way at 8:40 A.M. 

When Macdonough judged that the silently advancing British line 
was within range he personally sighted and fired a long twenty-four- 
pounder. The shot with incredible luck entered the forward hawsehole 
of Confiance, and ranged destructively the entire length of her deck. As 
the rest of the ships heeded Macdonough’s signal, ‘Impressed seamen call 


36 Rear Admiral Livingston Hunt, ‘A Forgotten Commodore, Thomas Macdonough,’ U. S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, LVII, Part 2, 1485. 
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on every man to do his duty,’ and the entire line became shrouded in 
smoke and flecks of fire, Prevost’s brigades moved forward with scaling 
ladders to attack the heights. An early shot from Linnet sprung the cage of 
a game cock which flapped to Saratoga’s rigging crowing defiantly, to 


the delight of superstitious sailors for whom one bird in the rigging was 
worth a dozen prayers on the quarterdeck. 

Baffling winds inflicted a tortuously slow approach on the British and 
prevented Confiance coming up with the American van. She finally 
dropped anchor between Saratoga and Eagle, but the cable was immediate- 
ly cut by American shot, as was a second. The loss of two anchors thus 
seriously limited her future chances of turning to bring a new broadside 
to bear. All was meticulously secured aboard Confitance, her double- 
shotted guns were carefully aimed across the smooth water, and then 
Downie gave the order to fire. Half a ton of iron tore into Saratoga which 
‘shivered from keel to truck’ at the blow, dazing half the crew and killing 
or wounding one in five.” This has been judged ‘the most frightful blast 
received by any Yankee crew in all the war.’ ** The initial broadsides were 
the most destructive. One ball drove through a gun port and split the ele- 
vating quoin which struck Peter Gamble, Acting First Lieutenant of 
Saratoga, killing him instantly. Shortly after, a British cannon, struck by 
an American hit, reared and crushed Captain Downie. On his death, the 
ship was fought by her First Lieutenant, James Robertson, a veteran of 
Victory at Trafalgar. 

The other ships soon joined action but for various reasons cancelled 
each other out so that the outcome of the battle hung on the duel of the 
flagships, Confiance receiving some support from Linnet. The badly dam- 
aged Eagle, to Macdonough’s displeasure, left her van position early and 
dropped down the line where she could be of little help. Ticonderoga was 
attacked by four British gunboats but the cowardice of their commander, 
who held off with the remaining eight, ensured that the schooner would 
be able to hold her own. The British sloops both were eliminated quick- 
ly, one running aground and the second being captured with its captain 
‘nervously prostrated’ by the loss of the ends of two fingers. 

In the midst of the carnage aboard Saratoga Macdonough worked the 
guns like a common sailor. He was twice knocked senseless, once by a 
split spanker boom and again by the gory head of a gun captain. Gun 
after gun of the starboard battery was disabled until the last one tore 
loose and smashed through the main hatch. ‘The Commodore now relied 


87 Macdonough, op. cit., p. 179. 
88 John Spears, History of Our Navy, 1775-1897 (New York, 1897), III, 157. 
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on his anchoring preparations to relieve his ship’s defenseless position. 
Under the direction of Sailing Master Peter Brum, whose clothes were 
torn off by the hail of shot, a suspended stern anchor was let go, the bow 
cable cut, and the ship’s stern slowly hauled about by a line from the bow 
cable and a special ‘kedge’ anchor off the starboard quarter. With further 
assistance of a port kedge anchor the ship was finally ‘winded,’ or turned 
about, to bring to bear her port broadside. 

This turned the tide of battle. Since the first ideal broadside, the fire 
on Confiance showed her lack of training and readiness. Quoins were not 
kept in place so that each broadside struck higher than the last, doing ex- 
tensive damage to hammocks in the nettings aboard Saratoga. Many of 
the guns were loaded with double shot and no powder or double powder 
charge and no shot, or shot placed behind the powder. It became obvious 
as the port battery disintegrated that Confiance must be ‘winded’ with 
Saratoga, but lacking extra anchors it was a painful process and she 
finally hung half way about. With half her complement casualties, no 
guns able to bear, and three feet of water in the hold, Lieutenant Robert- 
son saw that the situation was hopeless and struck his colors. Linnet 
pluckily kept up the fight for a quarter hour more. But the ship was alone, 
and with shattered rigging unable to withdraw, so Captain Pring found 
he had no choice and the battle ended at 11:20 A.m.*° 

As soon as Prevost saw the result in the bay, he called off his attack 
which had stalled anyway, an encircling movement having gone astray in 
the woods, and decided to retreat to Canada. No further important ob- 
jective remained without a navy and his rear was threatened. By the fol- 
lowing dawn the entire division was on the way to the border, leaving 
large quantities of food and ammunition. Heavy rains turned the re- 
treat into a muddy nightmare. Tons of biscuit and hundreds of gallons of 
rum were dumped. Disgruntled soldiers vented their disgust by raiding 
near-by farms. Two hundred and thirty-four deserted, including twelve 
of the proud Buffs.*° 

Prevost was immediately attacked by the navy for goading Downie to 
action and then failing to support him by capturing the heights and forc- 
ing Macdonough into the open lake. Stung by the charges, to which he 
never received a chance to reply, and deprived of his command, he re- 
turned to England and died within the year. 


39 This account of the battle is based on Roosevelt and Mahan adding important details from 
statements at the Court Martial of Captain Pring in Wood, op. cit., III, Part 1, and from R. Mac- 
donough, op. cit. 


40 Information about the retreat came from the Canadian Archives: Letter of Prevost to Bath- 
urst, 1 April 1815, Transcripts of Colonial Office Records, Lower Canada, No. 151, 159, 165; Claims 


for Losses, C. 87, I, 212-283; Orderly Book of the Montreal Headquarters, C. 1203, 5. 
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There remains the question of his responsibility for the defeat. Could 
he have affected the naval engagement by an earlier attack? The navy 
felt he should have attacked earlier the same day so as to be in possession 
of the heights by the time Downie entered the bay. This would have been 
very little help. It is doubtful that Macdonough would have paid any at- 
tention to the few spent cannon balls that spanned the mile between the 
heights and his ships. But if he had attacked as soon as he arrived, or the 
day after, he could have decisively affected the naval engagement. He 
would have had a better chance of gaining the heights, in the first place, 
since Macomb used those extra days to gather militia, camouflage forest 
roads, and strengthen fortifications. In the second place, he would un- 
doubtedly have forced Macdonough from his choice anchorage. While 
the latter might ignore spent shot in the heat of battle, he could not af- 
ford to have his squadron slowly cut to pieces by prolonged bombard- 
ment. Once out in the main lake, Confiance’s powerful battery of long 
twenty-four-pounders could have done their destruction out of range of 
the lighter American carronades. In the bay, they never had a chance to 
bear before the carronades did.** 

Macdonough’s superb leadership and the unreadiness of Confiance 
might have still tipped the scales toward the Americans in open-lake 
combat. Yet Macdonough’s single overriding advantage was his anchor- 
age and Prevost could have driven him from it. The latter never under- 
stood that the army and the navy had to codperate at every step in the 
process of securing naval ascendancy on these inland lakes. Perhaps this 
is explained by his caution, developed by years of carefully husbanding 
limited forces. But as he became powerful, he remained cautious and in 
the end it was nothing ventured, nothing gained. 

In any case the result was decisive. On the advice of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, decided that there was no 
further advantage to be gained in continuing the war, and ordered the 
peace delegation at Ghent to accede to the American demand for a mu- 
tual restitution of conquered territory. The peace was signed on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1814. 


41 This judgment is based on Mahan, op. cit., II, 367-378. However, Mahan’s conclusion that 
Downie was ‘goaded’ by Prevost does not seem entirely justified, as has been shown earlier. 
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A British Sailor Looks at the 
United States Navy 
of the Early Nineteenth Century 


BY COMMANDER FREDERICK BARLEY, R.N.V.R. 


ROWSING, not long ago, among the books of an old library the 
writer came upon a slim volume in a mellowed and worn calf 
binding compressed between and half hidden by two massive tomes 

on the history of Canada. 

Time, in conspiracy with the London atmosphere, notoriously de- 
structive of leather, had crumbled away the portion of the spine which 
had borne the title. This inevitably demanded that the book should be 
released from its imprisonment in order that what lay between its bat- 
tered covers might be revealed. The effort expended to satisfy what was 
no more than mere casual curiosity received a most unexpected and 
pleasurable reward for it proved to be a highly entertaining and, his- 
torically, deeply interesting personal narrative of the journeyings of a 
young British naval officer in North America in the year 1826." 

His name was De Roos—the Honorable Frederick Fitzgerald De 

, at the time, he was serving as Third Lieutenant of His 
Brittanic Majesty’s ship Jupiter, sixty guns, on the Halifax and New- 
foundland station. 

There emerges from the pages, as the narrative is perused, an intelli- 
gent, energetic, observant, occasionally priggish young man (he was 
twenty-two years old at the time) with an enthusiastic desire to broaden 
his knowledge of the world, its peoples, their way of life and their skills. 
Through his appointment to the station he had been brought within 
easy reach of a vast country quite unknown to him inhabited by a still 
young, vigorous and rapidly expanding nation, of which he also knew 
nothing. A nation, moreover, which not so long since had been at war, 


1 Personal Narrative of Travels in the United States and Canada in 1826 with Remarks on the 
Present State of The American Navy, by Lieutenant The Honorable F. Fitzgerald De Roos (London, 
1827). 
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mainly a maritime war, with his own country; a circumstance that, to a 
keen naval oflicer, provided an additional inducement to go and see for 
himself what manner of people they were and, more especially, how they 
had constructed the remarkable ships whose exploits in the late war had 
been so notable. 

His commander-in-chief, ‘my kind friend Admiral Lake,’ had readily 
granted him a month’s leave and 16 May 1826 found him on board ‘the 
Frolic Packet’ leaving Halifax harbor bound for New York. His plan 
was to proceed with all possible speed to Washington and then to make 
the return journey over more or less the same route at a more leisurely 
pace, pausing for as long as time would permit at each of the shipbuild- 
ing towns of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts in order to visit their 
dockyards and to look over any United States ships of war building or 
fitting out in them or laid up in reserve, or ‘in ordinary,’ to use the con- 
temporary term. Encountering foul winds and hazy weather the Packet 
took nine days to make the voyage although, as its eager passenger re- 
marked, with some irritation, ‘it has frequently been made in three.’ 
The first view of New York as the ship passed through the Narrows pro- 
vided, however, some compensation for the loss of precious time. “That 
magnificent city,’ he wrote enthusiastically, ‘lies embosomed in the 
waters of her beautiful Bay whence she sends forth her innumerable 
shipping to every quarter of the world. The banks of the Bay form one 
continued garden.’ 

He found lodgings at the City Hotel, the principal inn at New York, 
a very large and well-patronized hostelry; but for all that he considered 
it to be ‘a wretched place.’ The floors were uncarpeted, ‘the beds had no 
curtains’ and the towel in his room was ‘a miserable little rag.’ But with- 
in its walls could be encountered most of the ‘respectable inhabitants’ 
of the town who came in to read the newspapers, to talk politics and to 
imbibe punch and spirits dispensed by a person who presided at a buffet 
formed like a cage. 

As disapproving, however, as he may have been about the general 
amenities of the inn, the city as a whole commanded his unqualified ad- 
miration. Trees, all in luxuriant bloom, stood in regular lines along ‘the 
foot-pavements.’ The streets were immaculately clean, the churches very 
fine while the central street called Broadway he thought quite magnifi- 
cent. He was especially approving of the awnings before all the shops 
which afforded a most agreeable protection from the heat of the sun. 

The theater, visited that evening, was prettily decorated inside but 
the whole performance reminded him very much of what he had seen 
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in his own home port of Portsmouth. ‘The more vulgar the songs the 
more rapturously they were applauded and he records, somewhat prim- 
ly, that the theater’s audience, unlike the patrons of the City Hotel, was 
obviously not composed of the most respectable classes. 

Anxious to push on to Washington, the Lieutenant embarked at noon 
next day in the steamboat for New Brunswick. ‘The vessel ‘was on a very 
magnificent scale’ (magnificent was his favorite superlative) with ‘a deck 
like a frigate’ and a beautifully equipped cabin; and for those who pre- 
ferred to remain on deck to survey the passing scene an ample supply of 
benches and seats were provided, arranged under an awning. 

New Brunswick, a distance of forty-five miles was reached at a quarter 
past four that afternoon and there a number of coaches were waiting to 
convey the steamboat’s passengers to Trenton. A friend the young Eng- 
lishman had made on the journey, evidently an experienced traveler, 
managed to secure for them both a seat in the leading coach. This had 
considerable advantages, the friend explained. Not only did one avoid 
the dust thrown up by the passage of several vehicles but the first to ar- 
rive at the inn at Trenton could secure single beds. Presumably those 
not so fortunate had of necessity to share a bed with at least one, if not 
several, total strangers. 

The coach appears to have been of very much the same type as those 
which have become familiar to us through films of the early American 
West, though possibly a little larger. It had a roof but no side panels and 
carried nine passengers, all inside. The fine quality four-horse teams 
kept up a brisk pace but as the body of the vehicle was merely suspended 
on heavy leathern straps and the roads badly rutted and pitted, the un- 
fortunate travelers were jolted almost to the point of dislocation. It took 
four and a half excruciating hours to cover the thirty-eight miles to Tren- 
ton, on the banks of the Delaware. 

In the first light of a foggy dawn on 26 May De Roos boarded the 
steamboat for Philadelphia, regretting that the fog had prevented him 
from seeing anything of the town of ‘Trenton, more particularly a no- 
table chain bridge which a local inhabitant, puffed with civic pride, had 
told him was very worthy of his attention. 

Within a couple of hours the fog had cleared but, unfortunately, not 
soon enough to permit him to see what he had been told to look out for, 
the house of Joseph Bonaparte which was very prettily situated by the 
riverside. 

To describe the Delaware he resorts again to his favorite ‘magnifi- 
cent.’ All the scenery on both banks seemed to him particularly beauti- 
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ful but, if anything, he preferred the Pennsylvania side with its fine 
woods and areas of rich cultivation. 

‘The steamboat berthed at Philadelphia at 10:00 A.M., a run of five 
hours from Trenton, and was due to sail again at noon. Not very much 
time in which to view a sizable town but sufficient for observant eyes 
to note how much more ‘antique’ it was in appearance than New York; 
to gaze with interest at the town hall where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had been signed and to register that, on the whole, the place was 
very much like a well-built English town of the time of Queen Anne. 

On the passage from Philadelphia to Newcastle he saw being tried 
out a new ‘machine for deepening the river.’ If it proved successful it 
was to be put to work on the bar below Philadelphia where, he under- 
stood, there was only ten feet of depth at low water. It appeared to him, 
as a seaman, somewhat extraordinary that with such a handicap Phila- 
delphia should have been selected as a site for a dockyard. But he learned 
that considerable jealousy existed between the maritime states and, as 
the other states had established dockyards, Pennsylvania had been quite 
determined to have one too. 

De Roos left the steamboat at Newcastle and took the coach for French- 
town, ‘which, by the by,’ says the journal, ‘is no town at all.’ Arriving 
at eight o'clock that night he immediately joined the Baltimore-bound 
steamboat on the Elk River. After supping on board, the passengers 
drew lots for berths and De Roos found himself allocated to one very 
near the boiler ‘so that between the heat of the atmosphere and the va- 
pour of the steam, I was near suffocated.’ Nevertheless, the steamboat 
interested him enormously. It was ‘of immense size,’ all of 160 feet long, 
and there were beds in it for at least seventy people although that, in 
fact, was not nearly enough to accommodate everyone traveling. 

At three in the morning of Saturday, 27 May, they arrived at Balti- 
more, nicely in time for him to catch the Washington coach which left 
at half past four. After a tedious and bone-racking journey of some seven 
and a half hours through the hilly and generally barren Maryland coun- 
tryside, they entered, ‘to our great joy,’ the outskirts of the capital city 
of the United States and saw ahead of them the Capitol (‘that magnifi- 
cent building’), dominating ‘by its vast size and extreme whiteness,’ all 
its surroundings. 

Having traveled 200 miles in forty-eight hours a weary, dusty, but 
highly delighted English sailor found accommodation at the best inn the 
city had to offer, “The Indian Queen.’ But the day was still young and, 
having removed the stains of travel De Roos first delivered some letters 
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at the residence of the English minister and then made for the Capitol. 
Entering by its ‘magnificent’ portico he was at once impressed by the 
immense size of the principal chamber, below the dome. The Senate 
Room and the Chamber of Representatives struck him as being, in gen- 
eral appearance, very much like the Chamber of Deputies in Paris. All 
in all he thought both chambers to be better equipped and very much 
more convenient for members than the British Houses of Parliament. 
Unfortunately, Washington officialdom appears to have anticipated the 
English week end for the attendants whose duty it was to show the build- 
ing to visitors were absent, because it was a Saturday, and consequently 
he was unable to see the library, the committee rooms and the national 
pictures. 


Viewing the Capitol had been largely the conscientious performance 
of a duty incumbent upon every tourist, but about a mile outside the 
city, on the eastern branch of the Potomac, lay the dockyard, the primary 
reason for his presence in Washington. He made a beeline for it. Let him 
take up the tale at its gates. 


We were admitted, without difficulty, by the sentry who said, with much indiffer- 
ence, that ‘He guessed we were at liberty to see any part of it we pleased.’ Of this 
permission, of course, I was delighted to avail my self, as it was the first opportunity 
I had enjoyed of comparing the American dock- -yards with establishments of the 
same nature in England. 

The area is about forty acres in extent, a considerable portion of which is un- 
occupied, although the gun-wharf and ordnance stores are contained within its 
bounds. The Commissioner, or captain, has a small house near the entrance. . . . 
The workmen, being absent [the Washington week end again!] I was prevented 
from seeing the store-houses. There were two frigates on the slips; one, in progress 
of building, was to be called the Susquehana. She was constructed on the latest 
and most approved principles of the American builders, and was to mount 60 
guns. Her timbers were close together, and her shape remarkable for a very full 
bow, and a perfectly straight side. She had a round stern, but its rake and flatness, 
combined with the judicious construction of her quarter galleries, gave it quite 
the appearance of being square. 

The Potomac, another heavy and clumsy-looking 60 gun frigate, was hauled up 
on ways, in a cradle called Commodore Porter’s inclined plane: an expedient, in- 
tended to save the expense and inconvenience of dry docks, for examining the 
bottoms of vessels where there is little tide. She was partly suspended by cables 
and partly by shores: the hauling up had been easily accomplished, but the ground 
having afterwards given way under her stern, the inclination of the plane had 
been altered, and I very much doubt whether she will ever be got down again. 

This, in the United States, where rigid economy is so much the order of the 
day, is likely to make the inclined plane very unpopular. 

I next went on board the Congress, of 38 guns; She had been newly coppered, 
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and was lying alongside the yard, having been lately hove down there. .. . I 
visited the mast-house, and observed that the section of a made mast of their line- 
of-battle-ships does not differ materially from that of our own. 


On returning to “lhe Indian Queen’ the young Englishman found 
awaiting him an American gentleman, to whom he had received a letter 
of introduction, who not only asked him to dine that evening but pro- 
posed taking him on afterwards to a party at the French minister’s. ‘The 
affair was in George’s Town where, it appears, everybody who was any- 
body in Washington resided. De Roos enjoyed himself mightily and 
came away with the firm conviction that the American young ladies ‘in 
point of dress, beauty and conversational powers’ had nothing to fear 
from the competition of the European maidens who had helped to en- 
tertain them. It took him a little time to become accustomed to their 
pronunciation and tendency to pallor, but at the end of another party 
on the following evening he had come to think their paleness really 
rather interesting and the soft drawl of their speech steadily gaining in 
attractiveness. 

But time was pressing and, with considerable reluctance he left Wash- 
ington by the mail coach at seven o'clock on the morning of 29 May, for 
Baltimore, a port justly celebrated for its shipbuilding. 


Being anxious to see some specimens of it [he wrote] I went down to the part 
of the town where the yards are situated. There I saw a schooner building for 
the purpose of smuggling on the coasts of China. Everything was sacrificed to 
swiltness, and I think she was the most lovely vessel I ever saw. We visited several 
yards and I met with a builder who had a book of drafts of all the fastest-sailing 
schooners built in Baltimore, which had so much puzzled our cruisers during the 
war. It was the very thing I wanted; but, after an hour spent in entreaty, I could 
not induce him to part with one leaf of the precious volume. Though provoked 
at his refusal, I could not help admiring the public spirit which dictated his con- 
duct, for the offer I made him must have been tempting to a person in his station 
of life. 


At five o’clock that same evening De Roos was under way again for 
Philadelphia. He was there by eight o'clock next morning ‘pretty con- 
siderably tired’ as he had not closed his eyes all the previous night. But 
refreshed by a change of clothes and an ample breakfast ‘at a very hand- 
some hotel’ he called upon the British consul who at once took him 
down to the dockyard and presented him to the captain of that estab- 
lishment. 


Here on the stocks I saw the Pennsylvania a three-decker, which is said by the 
Americans to be the largest ship in the world. But I believe her scantling to be 
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very nearly the same as that of our Nelson. There were not more than twenty people 
employed about her; but everything was in readiness, so that in an emergency 
she could soon have been launched. The Pennsylvania has a round stern, and mounts 
135 guns, including those on her gangways. There was also a round-sterned 60-gun 
frigate on the stocks. I was struck by the remarkable circumstance of her having 
a trough of rock-salt running fore and aft her kelson, and learned that this appli- 
cation was supposed to possess a chymical property of preserving the wood from 
decay. She was built on the model of the unfinished Frigate at Washington, and 
appeared to be nearly completed. The extent of the yard is less than that of Wash- 
ington. The ships are obliged to take in their guns and stores below the town on 
account of the bar, where there is only a depth of ten feet at low water. 

I saw the tanks intended for the frigate, which were made to form a perfect 
platform; the wing tanks being fitted to the shape of the vessel. Very few people 
are employed in this yard, as the ships remain on the stocks until required for 
service. A mistaken notion has gone abroad as to the Americans calling such ships 
as the Pennsylvania, seventy-fours, which at first sight, and to one unacquainted 
with the reason, bears the appearance of intentional deception. But this is ex- 
plained by the peculiar wording of the Act of Congress, by which a Fund was 
voted for the gradual increase of the American Navy. In it the largest vessels were 
described as seventy-fours; but great latitude being allowed to the Commissioners 
of the Navy, they built them on a much more extended scale. The only official 
mode of registering these is as seventy-fours, but for all purposes of comparison, 
they must be classed according to the guns which they actually carry, and in this 
light they are considered by all liberal Americans. 

In the forenoon of the next day, the first of June, De Roos caught the 
steamboat for Trenton; crossed New Jersey ‘through a cloud of dust’ 
and reached New Brunswick just in time to scramble aboard the steam- 
boat about to depart for New York. The evening was lovely and he much 
enjoyed ‘the fair and soft scenery of Staten Island and New Jersey.’ But 
above all he was charmed by the view of New York as the steamer ap- 
proached it. “The haze of evening surrounding the city,’ he wrote, al- 
most lyrically, ‘gave it the appearance of standing in the midst of the 
waters. It reminded me of Venice,’ a comparison that would, no doubt, 
startle the modern New Yorker. 

On arrival he established himself once again at the City Hotel where 
he proposed to remain until 6 June, thus allowing himself ten days 
to get back to Halifax by way of Boston. 

The charm and simplicity of his American hosts in Washington had 
entirely captivated him. The few days, therefore, spent in New York 
were amongst the most pleasurable of his leave for they enabled him to 
enter once more into American social life with its easy informality and 
lack of restraint, so very unlike comparable circles in Europe. ‘But I 
must observe,’ he wrote, anxious to ensure that his remarks on this 
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point should not be misconstrued, ‘that notwithstanding the freedom 
of intercourse which is allowed, the strictest propriety prevails both in 
conversation and demeanour. It is not only permitted to young women, 
both married and single, to walk out in the morning without a servant, 
but to be accompanied by a gentleman.’ 

The view which he had heard expressed by ill-disposed, chauvenistic 
English travelers that the manners of American men were rough and 
coarse aroused his indignant disagreement. He found them, on the con- 
trary, cordial, frank and open while the manners of the women were 
so easy and natural that being in their company was a constant pleasure, 
although some of the expressions and metaphors they used in conversa- 
tion were so nearly unintelligible that on occasion he was at a loss to 
know what they were talking about. 

One one occasion a pretty girl declared that in choosing a husband 
she was all for the Commissions. This elicited from a major of the Brit- 
ish Army, who had accompanied De Roos to the party, a gratified smile 
and a deep bow under the impression that she was referring to men of 
his own profession. But the rest of the maiden’s conversation soon made 
it all too obvious to a somewhat crestfallen British soldier that she had 
been alluding to certain American mercantile gentlemen known as 
Commission Merchants. 

Wherever he went in New York, De Roos encountered nothing but 
civility, kindness and cordial good will from ‘a brave, intelligent, kind- 
hearted, unprejudiced’ people whose ardent and steadfast admiration 
for, and pride in, their own country never for one moment betrayed 
them into speaking disparagingly of others. 

The attractions of the New York social round, powerful though they 
were, did not obscure the English sailor’s professional interest in the 
United States Navy. Armed with a letter of introduction to Commodore 
Chauncey, the captain of the naval dockyard, he went to Brocklyn (sic) 
‘a considerable suburb’ to look over it. No situation for a dockyard 
could, in his opinion, have been more admirably selected as the great 
depth of the water made it accessible to the largest vessels. Unfortunate- 
ly Commodore Chauncey was away but a courteous American naval 
oflicer offered to show him round. 


This yard [says De Roos] is not much larger than Philadelphia, but in a state 
of far greater activity. I was struck with the confusion and disorder which pre- 
vailed in every direction, and was informed that it was in consequence of the 
preparation for fitting out two ships, the Brandywine, 60 gun frigate, and the 
Boston, 20 gun sloop of war, (both round-sterned) which were ordered for service. . . . 
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Only one vessel, a 60 gun frigate was building. I went on board the Boston, 
which was alongside the yard; her upper-deck had the appearance of a frigate, 
and she had a poop. In the construction of the lower-deck, I observed a very in- 
genious improvement: to avoid the weakness resulting from the break, which is 
always made in the after-part of the lower-decks of vessels of this description, in 
order to give greater accommodation to the officers, it was laid so as to form a 
plane inclining towards the stern, and by this method, strength was united with 
convenience. She was stowed with casks, but so roomy was her hold, that there 
was sufficient space to pass between them and the lower-deck. By this means, she 
was enabled to dispense with hatches, which rendered the deck additionally solid 
and compact. She had six months stores embarked, and riggers were employed 
in fitting her out; but she had no officers nor men on board, as, according to the 
American regulations, neither are appointed until vessels are hauled off to their 
moorings, and ready for sea. 

I next went on board the Ohio, a two-decker, carrying 102 guns, which was lying 
in ordinary, alongside the yard, but not housed over. A more splendid ship I 
never beheld; she had a poop and guns along her gangways; the guns of her lower- 
deck were mounted, and all her standing rigging was on board; she was wall- 
sided, and, like all the American ships, her bows projected aloft: this practice, 
however, it is intended to discontinue in future, as it is found to render their 
ships extremely uneasy when at anchor. I was filled with astonishment at the negli- 
gence which permitted so fine a ship to remain exposed to the ruinous assaults of 
so deleterious a climate. She has only been built seven years and, from want of 
common attention and care, is already falling rapidly into decay. I afterwards 
learned that this vessel was an instance of the cunning, I will not call it wisdom, 
which frequently actuates the policy of the Americans. They fit out one of the 
finest specimens of their shipbuilding in a most complete and expensive style, 
commanded by their best officers, and manned with a war-complement of their 
choicest seamen. She proceeds to cruize in the Mediterranean, where she falls in 
with the fleets of European powers, exhibits before them her magnificent equip- 
ment, deploys her various perfections, and leaves them impressed with exaggerated 
notions of the maritime powers of the country which sent her forth. She returns 
to port, having effected her object; and such is the parsimony of the marine de- 
partment, that she is denied the common expenses of repair. I must, however, ob- 
serve that these expenses are very considerable from the total want of docks,? in- 
consequence of which they are obliged to be repaired when hove down; an opera- 
tion of immense difficulty. 

Another peculiarity in American vessels is the flatness of their decks, the ob- 
ject of which is to prevent the ship’s sides from being forced out by the necessary 
flattening of an arched deck, in consequence of the weight to which it is frequently 
subjected. The lee guns are also by this means more easily worked. 

I next went on board the Franklin of 86 guns, the deck of which they were em- 
ployed in tarring; and, although an immense ship, she looked quite small after 
seeing the Ohio. There was another line-of-battle ship laid up in ordinary, without 
a poop (Washington). 

Here I saw the Fulton steam-frigate. She was rigged and her sails bent for the 


2 Presumably he meant dry docks. 
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exercise of raw recruits for the navy. She is constructed on the plan of a ship cut 
in halves longitudinally. The two sections are united by the beams of the decks, 
and the engine which propels her is placed in the centre. Her bow is planked 
round, and has a cut-water affixed to it. She is fitted to go either forwards or back- 
wards, and for this purpose has four rudders, two at each extremity. Her sides 
are five feet thick, and built of live oak. She is considered as a complete failure; 
the projector, Fulton, having died before the engine was completed. She is not 
painted and has altogether a most awkward and unnatural appearance. The 
machinery was not on board when I saw her. I am authorised by general opinion 


in thinking that, even had the builder lived to terminate his work, she would never 
have succeeded. . . . 


This vessel is commanded by a captain; and to such straits are they reduced 
for seamen, that she is completely fitted out for sea, with masts, yards and sails 
for the purpose of drilling raw recruits from the inland states, and converting 
them into sailors. 


The days in New York had passed all too quickly and in the evening 
of the last of them De Roos and the English major escorted a party of 
ladies to the Castle garden and the old north battery, the latter no longer 
a defense point but forming with the Castle garden a place of amuse- 
ment after the manner of the Vauxhall Gardens in London, the favorite 
resort of Londoners of the early nineteenth century. There were illu- 
minations, bands of music and refreshments of every kind including 
one particular beverage which the Englishmen drank with the greatest 
of enjoyment. It was called mint julep and seemed to them to be ‘a sort 
of punch.’ But soon the party was over and then ‘the fatal hour of separa- 
tion arriving,’ wrote De Roos (the sigh in the words is almost audible), 
‘with sincere regret and some more poignant sensations, we bade our 
kind friends an affectionate farewell.’ 

At ten o'clock in the morning of Tuesday 6 June 1826, he embarked 
for Albany where he arrived at three the following morning, the steam- 
boat ‘which was of immense size, and on the high pressure system’ hav- 
ing covered the one hundred and sixty miles in seventeen hours, in- 
cluding stops. Unluckily he just missed the fast Boston mail coach so 
was compelled to book on the ‘accommodation stage’ which was sched- 
uled to reach that city, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles, in 
three days. ‘I entered the wretched vehicle,’ he says, ‘with a heavy heart.’ 
His fellow passengers were simple, rough countrymen whose manners 
were crude and earthy, but De Roos, a pleasant companionable youth 
with no false dignity, soon realized that there was a kindness and cor- 
diality about them which more than compensated for their rugged ap- 
pearance and habits. 

At the inn at Cheshire, the first night stop, he managed to get a bed 
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to himself, and from what he calls this ‘single blessedness’ he watched 
with interest and considerable amusement his companions’ preparations 
for bed. “They were nine in number, and occupied by triplets the three 
other beds which the room contained. Whether it was with a view of 
preserving their linen uncrumpled, or of enjoying greater space, I can- 
not tell; but certain it is that they divested themselves of clothing to a 
degree not generally practised in Europe.’ 

It appeared to be a matter of complete indifference to each of them 
whether he occupied the edge of the bed or the warmer middle position, 
although one did protest against being allotted a place next to the wall 
because he liked to chew tobacco in his sleep. 

They were on the road again well before dawn, passed over the Green 
Mountains soon after sunup, passed through Deerfield, crossed the 
Connecticut River at Greenfield, stopped for a meal at New Salem and 
put up for the second night at Petersham—sixty miles in twenty hours. 
Turned out at three in the morning they pursued their jolting, sway- 
ing, rattling journey until De Roos, very weary and very dirty, saw, with 
intense relief, the corn mills, paper mills, villas and farms which showed 
that they were approaching Boston. 

As much as De Roos would have liked to explore the city, he could 
not spare the time to do so as only a few days of his leave remained and 


he was still a long way from Halifax and Jupiter. So having cleaned up 
and eaten he made his way to Charlestown, where ‘through the extreme 
civility of a gentleman and the kindness of the Commissioner’ he ob- 
tained permission to view the dockyard. It was the largest he had seen, 
covering nearly a hundred acres. 


‘There were two vessels of 102 guns on the stocks, the Vermont and Virginia; they 
had been lately finished, but will not be launched until wanted for service. Their 
dimensions are exactly similar to those of the Ohio. They are varnished all over, 
for the purpose of preserving them from decay. Workmen were laying the keels 
of a 60 gun frigate and a corvette. Two ships, two deckers, were in ordinary, the 
Java, of 60 guns, was undergoing repairs. The sheds or, as they term them, ship- 
houses, are of great height, in consequence of the ships being built upon slips. One 
in particular was pointed out to me, as containing an improvement which was 
much esteemed; it consisted in fitting up the space beneath the part of the roof 
projecting beyond the uprights which support it, with galleries for the accommo- 
dation of the workmen. The houses of the officers were in an incomplete state, 
and the Yard in general had a very deserted appearance, as no ships are fitted out 
for sea at Boston, in consequence of the impossibility of procuring men. Indeed, 
New York is the only port where ships can be manned for service. 

Besides the dock-yards I have described, there is one at Norfolk, and another 
at Portsmouth: but with the exception of one line-of-battle ship and two frigates 
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at these ports, I believe I have inspected the whole of the unemployed American 
vessels of war. 

The fund appropriated to the gradual augmentation of their navy, from its 
scantiness, must be of very slow operation. In commission, they have one line-of- 
battle ship, four frigates, six sloops and several schooners. 

I was told, that on the new system which they have adopted, the Americans 
propose to divide their ships into five classes, namely, three-deckers,—two-deckers 
of 102 guns,—frigates of 60 guns,—corvettes of 22 guns—and schooners. The princi- 
pal builder is one of the Commissioners of the Navy. 

On the model of every ship a committee is held—the draft determined on, and 
transmitted to the builders of the dockyards; and as periodical inspections take 
place, no deviation from the original model can occur. This system of classifica- 
tion and admirable adherence to approved models have been attended by the 
most beneficial results, which are visible in the beauty and excellent qualities 
of the Ships of the United States. 


De Roos, late in the afternoon of the same day, sailed from Boston in 
the American packet Sarah for Eastport inMaine; from thence a steam- 
boat carried him to St. John, New Brunswick, where he secured a pas- 
sage in a coaster bound for the little port of Horton in Nova Scotia. 
There he hired a conveyance which took five very tedious hours to 
trundle him over fourteen miles of forest road to Windsor where he 
managed to procure on hire a springless four-wheeled wagon to convey 
him the last forty-five miles to Halifax and his ship. In the course of his 
month’s leave he had covered nearly 2,000 miles, for those days undoubt- 
edly high-pressure traveling. 

De Roos closes his narrative with some brief reflections which reveal 
not only the profound impression made upon his mind by the people 
and territory of the United States but a perception and a prescience 
which, in one who was little more than a boy, were quite exceptional. 


Though embellished by no monument of antiquity and destitute of those 
charms of classical associations which present to the traveller in the old world 
continued sources of information and delight, America must be admitted to ex- 
hibit to the naturalist, the philosopher, and the statesman, a field of at least equal 
interest, and at least equal instruction: a field where the paths are yet untrodden, 
where mighty prospects open at every turn, and where experience is too young 
to be a guide. 

Every thing in America is upon a gigantic scale. How enormous are its re- 
sources! How boundless its extent! Its lakes vie with the ocean in magnitude, and 
its provinces with mighty empires. From the energies she has displayed in her in- 
fancy, to what powers may not her maturity aspire? 


A Biographical Note on the Author of the Narrative 


The Honourable John Frederick Fitzgerald De Roos was born at Boyle Farm 
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in the county of Surrey, England, 6 May 1804. He was the second son of Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald (fourth son of James, first Duke of Leinster) and his wife Char- 
lotte who held in her own right the title of Baroness De Roos. Thus, through 
his mother, whose name he adopted, he was descended from Robert De Ros, one 
of the twenty-five barons who compelled King John of England to set his seal 
to the Great Charter, usually known as Magna Carta, on 15 June A.D. 1215. 

He entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman 10 March 1818, and was appointed 
to H.M.S. Tonnant, 80 guns, flagship of Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell. Subse- 
quently he served as a midshipman in Ganymede, Owen Glendower, Alacrity and 
Creole on the Mediterranean and South American stations. On 30 May 1825, he 
was appointed as Third Lieutenant to Jupiter, flagship of Rear-Admiral Willough- 
by T. Lake, on the Halifax and Newfoundland station. 

In June, 1827, he was transferred to the royal yacht Royal Sovereign as Flag 
Lieutenant to the Lord High Admiral, the Duke of Clarence. In August of the 
same year he joined Undaunted as First Lieutenant. Promotion to Commander 
came in June 1828 and with it the command of Algerine on the South American 
station where he succeeded, at Cape Frio, in recovering a considerable portion of 
the treasure from the wreck of H.M.S. Thetis for which service he received the 
warm thanks of his Commander-in-Chief. 

Algerine was paid off in December 1832 and thereafter De Roos did not again 
serve afloat. He was promoted to post Captain on the half-pay list in February 
1835 and to Rear-Admiral in February 1857. In June 1851 he became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society and died at his home, No. 123 Piccadilly, London, 19 June 
1861. 


Commander Barley has been a keen student of maritime history since boyhood. In 1946 he 
joined the Historical Section of the Admiralty, where he is currently writing a history of Mine 
Warfare. During World War II he commanded minesweepers in various sections and also 
served as a staff officer in the Mediterranean and in Portsmouth. 


age 


Note abstracted from a notarial record kept by Daniel Moulton of York, Maine, 
1746-1784. 

WRECKED AT York, Marne. On 4 December 1754, at three o’clock in the morning, 
the sloop Seaflower, James Huff, master, sailed from Salem for Arundell, Maine, and 
it coming on a thick fog about noon the same day they ‘discovered Land about Four 
Times the Length of the Vessell right ahead, which proved to be Cape Neck in 
York, & finding themselves imbayed in the Long Sands Bay so called they immedi- 
ately put her about and stood to the Westward .. . but coming to Stay the second 
Trip missed & to Prevent her going upon the Rocks came to Anchor ... when People 
coming their assistance they came to sail again but after making several Trips were 
unable for the Winds blowing right on and a Great Sea and when close under the 
Western side of the said Gape putting to stays Missed & Wearing her she struck upon 
the Rocks & soon Bilgéd.’ They took to their boat which was smashed against the 
rocks but all the men were saved. 

James Huff, master, James Deshon, junr, mate, and Jacob Rhodes, seaman, made 
oath to the above on 5 December 1754. 

Contributed by L. W. Jenkins 
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A TRIPLE NATIONAL SALUTE 


Tne celebration of Independence Day 
in the Old Navy generally consisted of 
dressing ship, firing a national salute of 
21 guns and following a holiday routine 
on shipboard. On one occasion, however, 
the patriotic exuberance of the com- 
manding officer prevailed and three sep- 
arate national salutes were fired in honor 
of the birthday of the young Republic. 

On 4 July 1830, the U. S. Frigate Con- 
stitution was anchored in the harbor of 
Marseilles. At sunrise, she fired a na- 
tional salute of 21 guns, another at merid- 
ian and the third at sunset. The morning 
and evening salutes were politely re- 
turned by the shore batteries but the 
noon salute was an unilateral gesture. 
The ship was dressed by hoisting the na- 
tional ensign at the fore and the main 
with the Union Jack at the mizzen. 

The log of the Constitution for this 
happy occasion is missing from the col- 
lection in the National Archives but 
the Journal of a Midshipman of the 
Constitution is extant from which the 
above data was extracted. 

EDGAR K. THOMPSON 
CAPTAIN, USN (Ret.) 


NORWEGIAN SHIP-IDENTIFICATION 
SIGNALS 1829-1867 


THE 


Wirth the growing merchant fleet in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
dem: ind for an easy method of identify- 
ing ships at sea was raised. This resulted 
in the use of different number-flags—in 
Norway in 1829. 

According to experience in numerous 
German ports such flags proved very use- 
ful, and Norwegian shipowners there- 


fore applied to the government for the 
introduction of a similar system in Nor- 
way. 

By circular letter dated 4 July 1829 
to the custom offices, the government 
prescribed an identification flag for each 
town (port). The flag should for all 
towns be of white cloth 4 x 3 ‘alen’— 
(8 x 6 feet) with identification letter and 
number in block. The identification let- 
ters for the different towns were as fol- 
lows: 


Christiania (Oslo) A. 
Drébak B. 
Fredrikshald (Halden) C. 
Fredrikstad D. 
Moss be 
Drammen F. 
Holmestrand 
l6nsberg Pi. 
Larvik I. 
Porsgrunn K. 
I 
N 


Mandal 
Flekkefjord 
Farsund 
Sogndal 
Egersund 
Stavanger 
Bergen 
Christiansund 
Molde 
Aalesund 

. Trondhjem 
M. Bod6é 

J. Troms6 
Hammerfest 
Vard6 


in RO 


Zax 


IANA 


Krager6 
Osterris6r (Ris6r) 
Arendal N. 
Grimstad oO. 
Christiansand I 


r: 


Saxe 
DORs 


\ shipowner or master who wanted an 
identification flag for his ship, on appli- 
cation to the local custom house office 
would be assigned a number which was 
then officially registered as the ship’s 
number. In addition to this unpublished 
official list, there exist some privately 
published lists. 

These are: Dispachér Bjérn’s lists, 4 
editions between 1829 and 1840. A. 
Ingemann’s lists, g editions between 
1842 and 1864. H. E. Mdller’s list, 3 edi- 
tions—1862, 1863, 1864. 

These private lists are as far as we 
know not complete in any library or pri- 
vate collection. They are very hard to 
find, and almost impossible to buy. 

As to the flags one should note 
the owners and masters very often 
changed the size and colors. To start 
with by use of colored stripes as edging 
later by giving the whole flag a new 
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color f.ex. red or blue. As a rule only 
the national colors—red, white and blue 
—were used, but in many variations (see 
colored plate, 1-11). 

These identification signals were used 
until 1867, when they were replaced by 
the still-used four-flag (four-letter) in- 
ternational signal system. 

From the years just after the new sig- 
nal system was introduced we find a few 
examples of a mingling between the old 
and new systems with a flag with the 
old X and the four new sign: il letters in- 
stead of the old number. 

Traces of this old ship-identification 
flag are far from lost in Bergen shipping 
of today as several company flags and 
funnel markings still in use are based on 
this flag and the X (see color key plate). 

LAURITZ PETTERSEN 


FLOGGING IN THE NAvy 


Ir the present-day naval officer believes 
he is beset with problems of discipline 
and behavior in the ‘civilian navy,’ he 
might console himself by reading the 
two reports submitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of the Navy in 1849 and 
1850 on Flogging i in the Navy. These re- 
ports fill some hundred pages and the 
reader is left with the thought that only 
the worst characters had enlisted in the 
Navy. 

The old-time naval officer was almost 
daily faced with drunkenness, drunk on 
duty, failure to stand muster, desertion, 
fighting, insolence, insubordination, 
collaring officers, mutinous speech and 
actions and assaults with deadly weap- 
ons. The cat, colt, kitten and nettle were 
freely applied in an effort to stem this 
tide of piratical conduct. Some of the 
lesser offenses, however, make amusing 
reading: 


Skylarking on half-deck—6 lashes with the cats. 
Throwing soapsuds in eyes of captain of after 
guard—g lashes with the colt. 

Being lousy—6 lashes with the cats. 

Doubling the grog tub—6 lashes with the cats. 
Spitting on fresh paint—10 lashes with the cats. 
Bad cooking—12 lashes with the colt. 
Lubberly conduct—g lashes with the colt. 
Calling O’Brien a son-of-a-bitch—6 lashes with 
the cats. 

Putting copperas in an officer’s bread—12 lashes 
with the cats. 

Skulking and filthiness—1i2 lashes with the cats. 
Pumping ship on berth deck—12 lashes with 
the cats. 

Hanging clothes in maintop—8 lashes with the 
cats. 

Stealing wig from Major Ringold—12 lashes 
with the cats. 

Carelessness in crossing main royal yard—12 
lashes with the kitten. 

Being out of hammock after hours—1i2 lashes 
with the cats. 

Urinating from maintop upon quarter-deck— 
12 lashes with the cats. 

Not cleaning his priming wires—4 stripes with 
the nettle. 

Tapping liquor in spirit room—12 lashes with 
the cats. 

Letting a bucket fall from aloft—6 lashes with 
boy’s cats. 


Telling master-at-arms to go to hell—6 lashes 
with the colt. 


Flogging was administered in various 
ways. Some lashes were applied to the 
bare back, while others were ‘over the 
shirt,’ ‘over the clothes,’ or ‘over the 
jacket.’ 

There was one principal reason for 
the general lack of discipline and this 
was succinctly stated by Captain Irvine 
Shubrick of the United States ship 
Saratoga in his endorsement on his quar- 
terly report of punishments adminis- 
tered on board his ship: 


The cause of the majority of these offenses may 
be traced directly or indirectly to the use of 
liquor, little or no punishment being found 
necessary while at sea, where the men could 
not obtain it. 


CAPTAIN EDGAR K. THOMPSON, U S N (Ret.) 
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Documents 


AFFIDAVIT REGARDING Ann and Hope 


A NUMBER of years ago I discovered 
among the documents of the Collector 
of Customs at Newport, Rhode Island, 
an affidavit made by the Captain and 
officers of the ship Ann & Hope, owned 
by Brown & Ives of Providence, on the 
occasion of her loss on Block Island in 
1806. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS. 


Providence, R. I.: Be it known and remem- 
bered, That on this thirtieth day of January 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand Eight 
hundred and six—Before me John Spalding, 
Esq., Notary Public, duly admitted and sworn, 
and residing in the Town of Providence, in 
the state aforesaid, personally appeared George 
W. Page, Supercargo, Thomas Laing, Master, 
Joshua Rathburn, First Mate, William McKay, 
second mate, Bennett Gatewood, third mate, 
John Schwiensberg, Carpenter, Stephen Thur- 
ber, Wm. Gideon Parish, John Dexter, and 
William Bowman, Mariners, and late belong- 
ing to the Ship Ann & Hope, of the burthen of 
about Five hundred and fifty tons, and owned 
by Nicholas Brown and Thomas P. Ives, both 
of Providence aforesaid, merchants carrying 
on trade under the firm of Brown & Ives, and 
severally made oath, that they sailed from Ba- 
tavia in the Island of Java, in the said ship 
Ann & Hope in the several capacities before 
mentioned, and on the ninth day of June in 
the year of Our Lord Eighteen Hundred and 
five, bound to Cowes in England for further 
orders—that the said ship was then staunch 
strong and sea worthy and was fully laden 
with a cargo of coffee, sugar and pepper, be- 
longing to the said Brown & Ives, That on the 
twenty-first day of the same June, as they 
were sailing on the said voyage, in the South 
East Trades in latitude 12, 27 South and longi- 
tude 8g, 15 East, the wind blowing fresh, the 
said ship sprung a leak, which soon increased 
so as to require from one fourth to one third 
of the time at two pumps, to keep her free. In 
this situation it was thought by these depo- 
nents, and by all others on board the said 
ship to be indispensably necessary for the safety 
of said ship and cargo as well as the people 
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on board, to go into the nearest port to make 
the necessary repairs—it was then upon deter- 
mination to put into the Isle of France. On 
the fourth day of July next ensuing at about 
five o'clock in the forenoon, these deponents 
saw the Isle of France bearing west and by 
south. About one o’clock on the same day the 
ship was brought to by a British ship of War 
called the Tremendous, commanded by Com- 
modore Osborn, whose squadron was on that 
station, and after being detained till about five 
o'clock of the same day and the Commodore 
being satisfied of her leaky situation she was 
permitted to pursue her course to the Isle of 
France. Soon after she was bounded by an Eng- 
lish Frigate of the same squadron and immedi- 
ately permitted to proceed. About six o'clock 
the same afternoon, the ship arrived and an- 
chored at the entrance of Port northwest, in 
the Isle of France. On the two following days, 
the wind blowing fresh out of Port, the ship 
was warped into the harbour. The said Laing 
immediately applied to the proper officer at 
that place to have the said ship surveyed, and 
thereupon the persons appointed for the pur- 
pose, examined the said ship and directed her 
to be wholly unladen in order to determine 
what repairs were necessary to be made and the 
ship was accordingly unladen and repaired all 
which is particularly stated in the preceedings 
duly authorized at the Isle of France, to which 
these deponents refer for a further explana- 
tion. After the said ship was fully repaired and 
reladen to wit, on the twenty seventh day of 
September in the same year, she sailed from 
the Isle of France on her voyage aforesaid. On 
the eighteenth day of October following these 
deponents saw land, and supposed it to be 
Cape St. Brace, the next day they saw Cape 
Lagullars,! and the Giannen Quoise,? the day 
following they made the Cape of Good Hope 
bearing North, North West and the day follow- 
ing the said ship anchored in Table Bay, when 
these deponents found several Americans and 
other ships and that all the vessels in the port 
were under an embargo. The said Page and 
Laing say that a report was in circulation at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and apprehended to 
be credited, that British cruising ships were 
capturing all neutral vessels found bringing 
colonial produce to Europe. This information 
being very interesting and important together 
with the lateness of the season, which would 
probably bring the said ship on the coast of 
Europe, in the depth of winter, induced the 
said Page and Samuel W. Greene who was joint 
Supercargo with the said Page and under whose 
joint direction the destination of the ship was 


1 Cape Agulhas. 


2 Quoin Point (?). 
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placed to proceed directly to Providence before 
described. The ship being supplied with such 
additional stores as were necessary for the re- 
mainder of the passage, on the thirty first day 
of the same October, the day the embargo was 
taken off, she was cleared out for Providence 
aforesaid, and sailed on her voyage according- 
ly. On the sixth day of January in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and six, 
these deponents say they sounded in thirty two 
fathoms of water, in latitude 39.15 north in 
longitude 73.30 west. On the eighth day of 
the said month these deponents saw land which 
they supposed to be Hopton Heights on Long 
Island bearing north by east, the wind was 
then fresh and the weather cloudy and cold. 
On the next day the wind blowing, fresh at 
about north, and the weather being cold and 
a thick snowstorm, the ship was hove to, under 
her main and mizzen staysails, and continued 
in that situation until about five o'clock the 
next morning when the wind changed to about 
west, and the weather moderated. The ship 
was then got under way and made sail for 
land. At ten o'clock in the forenoon of the 
same day, these deponents again saw Hopton 
Heights bearing north north west. At about 
two o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, 
the weather being very thick with snow, and 
the wind light, the fore and main topsails 
were double reefed, the mizzen topsail close 
reefed, and the coarses furled. At five o’clock 
the weather was clear and the wind at West. 
At six o'clock these deponents saw Montauc 


Light House on the east end of Long Island. 
At about ten o'clock the ship passed the said 


Light House, and stood for Block Island, which 
all these deponents, except the said Page & 
McKay, who were not then upon deck say 
they made about eleven o'clock at night bear- 
ing East North East and entirely covered with 
snow, that as soon as they made said Island 
the ship course was altered so as to pass it on 
the out or south side and the said Laing says 
that when he supposed the said ship had 
passed the southeast point of the Island, a 
sufficient distance to avoid all danger, he di- 
rected her course to be altered so as to round 
the east side of the Island, in order to lay her 
course to Rhode Island Light House, which 
bears north, northeast from Clayhead, the north 
east point of Block Island. And these deponents 
(except the said Page & McKay who was not 
upon deck) say that soon after the ship course 
was altered, to wit, a little before twelve o'clock, 
they perceived to their astonishment that she 
touched the bottom. At first she appeared to 
touch it but very lightly, all hands were called, 
and the said Laing instantly ordered the Helm 
to be put hard a port, which was immediately 
done in order to keep the ship off the land, 
but not minding her Helm, she very soon 
grounded, and began to rise and fall with the 


swell of the sea, and beat the bottom which 
proved to be a reef of rocks. At the third or 
fourth stroke she carried away her rudder, 
the mainmast was immediately cut away and 
the ship soon after bilged. These deponents 
all say that the ship continued beating on the 
rocks about two hours, and the surf constantly 
breaking over her, till the tide ebbed, and left 
her, so that there was not sufficient water to 
lift her, about daylight the tide rose and the 
ship began to beat again. The fore and mizzen 
mast was then cut away. About the same time 
the deponents fired a signal gun, and soon after 
saw a man on the shore, and in a short time 
a considerable number, but the surf was so 
great that it was impossible for them to afford 
any assistance, or for a boat to pass from the 
ship to the shore. The ship continued beating 
on the rocks till about ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, when the deck parted from the bottom 
and drifted towards the shore, all the people 
on board, being thirty six in the whole, clung 
to the deck a heavy surf breaking over them 
at the time. At about eleven o'clock the deck 
broke in two near the main mast, and the ships 
boats all stove, all the people on board except 
four, were on the after part of the deck, the 
fore part of the deck soon split to pieces, and 
the men who were thereon were drowned, the 
other reached the shore by swimming and 
was taken up in the surf nearly dead. At about 
twelve o’clock the after part of the deck having 
drifted towards the shore so as to be within 
the heaviest of the surf, and the people on 
shore having procured a boat which they had 
brought across the Island, a considerable dis- 
tance ventured off at the hazard of their lives 
and at three times took off all the people who 
remained on the after part of the deck as 
aforesaid and landed them upon Block Island, 
the said Laing was taken off the last, during 
all the time these deponents were upon the 
wreck as aforesaid they had very little expecta- 
tions of saving there lives, the bottom of the 
ship was soon broken in two, near the main 
mast, and all the cargo washed into the sea, 
the sugar was all melted, about sixty bags only 
of pepper drifted on shore, the coffee bags were 
all broken and nearly all the coffee was lost, 
a small part only was driven by the surf close 
into the beach, which at full sea is covered 
with water nearly or quite near the bank of 
the Cliff which is about two hundred feet 
high. The people belonging to the ship were 
so exhausted as to be unable to do anything 
towards saving the cargo, and the said Laing 
& Page say that they and the said Green, con- 
ceiving it to be necessary immediately to secure 
what was on the shore, but by the change of 
the wind it should be all washed away, were 
obliged to employ the inhabitance of said 
Block Island for that purpose, and the said 
Laing and Page say that they agreed to allow 
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said inhabitance one fourth part of the pepper 
and one half of the coffee, that they could save 
from the surf, and get upon the uplands. The 
said inhabitance thereupon went to work a 
short time but soon declined proceeding un- 
less said Laing and Page and Green would agrce 
to allow them a certain sum for the part of 
the coffee, saved from the water, and bargain 
was made to give them fifty cents per bushel 
for their proportion which was not considering 
the situation of the property, thought un- 
reasonable, under this agreement the inhabit- 
ance collected and secured on the land about 
two thousand five hundred bushels of coffee 
and about sixty bags of pepper. The bottom of 
the ship having broken in two separated as 
before stated the different parts drifted towards 
the shore, and was in danger of being driven 
off by the first change of wind, the said Laing 
and Page therefore say that they and the said 
Greene, conceived it to be for the interest of 
all concerned, to sell the same for the most it 
would bring they therefore caused it to be ad- 
vertized, and sold by the auctioneer at said 
Block Island, at a public sale, and including 
the guns, anchors, caboose water casks and 
pinnace with the whole of the wreck, sold at 
three hundred ninety three dollars. The said 
Laing said that he applied for a Notary Public 
at said Block Island on the twelfth day of said 
January and note his protest to be extended 
as soon as conveniently it could be done. That 
he staid at the said Block Island, till the twenty 
fifth day of said January, and was employed all 
that time in endeavouring to save and secure 
as much as he possibly could of the cargo afore- 
said, That on the twenty fifth day of the said 
January he left the said Island and proceeded 
to Providence when he arrived late in the 
evening of the twenty six of the same month 
but was not able to proceed to extend this 
his protest, until the arrival of said ships log 
book at said Providence in the evening of the 
twenty eight instant, he thereupon proceeded 
with all possible dispatch to furnish this his 
protest, the said Laing further saith that he 
left the said Samuel W. Greene, at said Block 
Island, employed in surveying the cargo afore- 
said, and preparing it for transportation to 
said Providence, and that he has not yet arrived 
at said Providence, but this deponent believes 
him to be still at Block Island employed in the 
business aforesaid. 
Geo. W. Page 
Phos. Laing 
Joshua Rathburn 
Wm. McKay 
Sennett Gatewood 
John Schweinsberg 
Stephen Thurber 
Gideon Parish 
John Dexter 
William (x) 
(his mark) 


Witness to the 
signatures 
David Leonard Barnes 


several 


Bowman 


Wherefore I the said, Notary at the request of 
said deponents have protested and by these 
presents do solemnly protest against the inci- 
dent, casualties and misfortunes, herein before 
recited against the storms, gales of winds, sea 
surfs, rocks and snow, which caused the loss 
of the ship and cargo aforesaid, for all losses, 
damages, costs and charges, prejudices & in- 
conveniences whatever which may have arisen 
or may arise in consequence of the promises so 
that no loss arising therefrom do fall on the 
said deponents or any with them concerned. 

In testimonium, I have 

hereunto set my hand and affixed 

my seal of office this thirtietn day 

of January in the year of our Lord 

One Thousand Eight Hundred & Six. 


JOHN T. SPALDING, Not. Public. 


I certify that the aforegoing Protest is a true 
copy of the original protest, as recorded in my 
office the thirtieth day of January, Eighteen 
Hundred and Six. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 

set my hand and affixed by Notarial 

Seal at said Providence this fourth day 

of February, Eighteen Hundred and Six. 


JOHN F. SPALDING, Not. Public. 


Contributed by Robert H. I. Goddard, Jr. 


A DouBLE NATIONAL SALUTE 


ON 4 July 1826, two former presidents 
of ie United States died and the na- 
tion went into double mourning. Naval 
regulations of this period did not cover 
this eventuality so the Secretary of the 
Navy issued instructions regarding the 
honors and ceremonies to be observed. 
An examination of the logbook of a 
flagship on file in the National Archives 
records what took place on a foreign sta- 
tion when the news was received more 
than four months later. 

Journal kept by William Johnson Slidell on 
board U. S. ship of the line North Carolina, 
Charles W. Morgan commander bearing the 
lag of John Rodgers, Commander in Chief of 
the Mediterranean Fleet. 

Gibraltar Bay 
Commences with moderate breezes and pleasant 
weather. Hoisted out the boats. At 3 a.m. sent 
the stream anchor out to the N and E and let 
it go. Rounded in the to 75 fathoms 


stream 
cable. Sent the end cutter for water. At 8 a.m. 
dropped top gallant and royal yards. At g a.m. 
read a circular from the Navy Department 
Ex-Presidents 


announcing the death of the 


November 6, 1826. 
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Jefferson and Adams and the ceremonies to be 
observed in consequence. Cock-billed the yards, 
half-masted the colours and painted the masts, 
mastheads and bowsprit black. All the Ameri- 
can vessels in the harbour hoisted their colours 
half-mast. 

Tuesday November 7, 1826. 

Moderate breezes from the N and pleasant 
weather. At meridian and at one p.m. fired 21 
guns (minute) as a mark of respect for the late 
Ex-Presidents Thos Jefferson and John Adams. 
At sunset squared the yards and sent down the 
top gallant and royal yards. At Daylight sent 
the launch and end cutter for water. Colours 
half-masted. 


Minute guns are an universal naval 
salute of respect for a deceased monarch 
or ruler. In some foreign nations, this 
salute exceeds the national salute of 21 
guns as it is the custom to fire a minute 
gun for each year the ruler has spent on 
earth. On the death of Queen Victoria in 
1901, this salute amounted to 81 minute 
guns. If warships of several foreign na- 
tions are in port, these minute guns are 
not fired simultaneously but in turn so 
it is possible that an entire morning or 
afternoon is taken up with the firing of 
the required salutes. 

It is unusual to note in the log that the 
yards of North Carolina were cock-billed. 


This display of grief was generally ob- 


served only by Catholic maritime na- 
tions and then usually on Good Friday. 


Contributed by 
Captain Edgar K. Thompson, U.S.N. 


DIMENSIONS OF First FRIGATES 


In THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE for January 
1948 (VII, 11-25), M. V. Brewington 
wrote an article “The Designs of Our 
First Frigates,’ and in July 1949 (IX, 
161-168) Howard I. Chapelle took sharp 
issue with the former’s claim that Joshua 
Humphreys had been the designer for 
these ships. 

As editor of the Pose. pane of the 
Navy's proposed ‘Naval and Maritime 
Documents of the American Revolu- 
tion,’ I have happened upon a docu- 
ment which to a more or less extent but- 
tresses Brewington’s claim. He states (p. 


24), ‘No plans for the smallest, the 24 
gun frigates are known to exist.’ There 
were three of these; Boston, at Newbury- 
port; Congress, at Poughkeepsie, and 
Delaware, at Philadelphia. 

Brewington goes on to say (p. 15), 
a had_ been savannas 
about 1765 to James Penrose a well- 
known Philadelphia shipbuilder who in 

1762 had built the privateer Hero whose 
exploits during the French and Indian 
War were by swords in Philadelphia. In 

1771 Penrose died and Humphreys even 
though he had not yet completed his ap- 
prenticeship was given the job of run- 
ning the shipyard. ‘Humphreys was with- 
out "practical experience as a naval de- 
signer, except what he may have learned 
from Penrose.’ In the appendix to the 
same article (pp. 22, 23) is a transcript 
of the contract to building the two frig- 
ates in Massachusetts—Hancock and Bos- 
ton. This contract lists certain dimen- 
sions, and for Hancock specifies: keel, 
110 feet; beam, 35 feet; hold 11 feet. 

With these preliminaries, here is the 
document, which would rather indicate 
that Humphreys was in consultation 
with the Marine Committee within 
three dz iys of Its appointment. It is from 
the Langdon papers, in a private collec- 
tion in Annapolis. 


Copy of the Vote of the Marine Committee 
Marine Committee Decr 16, 1775 


Agreed That the Thirty two Gun ships be 
of the following Dimensions Vizt 


The Gun Deck 
Keel 
Beam 
Hold 


That the 24 Gun Ships be of the same Dimen- 
sions as the Hero Privateer built in the City of 
Philadelphia in ye last War 

the[n] follows the Hero’s Dimensions 


132 feet 1 Inch 

110 Do 1034 Inches 
34 Do 5% Inches 
11 feet 


These latter dimensions are not in the 
document, which is understandable, as 
its recipient, John Langdon, was build- 
ing a 32-gun frig: ite at Por tsmouth, and 
would have no interest in a 24. 


Contributed by William Bell Clark 
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CAROLA W. PAINE, Successor 


BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 


WOLFPITS ROAD, BETHEL, CONNECTICUT 


HIS Shop has dealt exclusively in maritime books since 1930, and 
always carries a large stock of Interesting and Valuable Books 


relating to the History of Ships and Shipping, Navigation, Voyages of 
Discovery, Whaling, Shipbuilding, Local Marine History, &c., &c. 


*** The Shop is interested in buying and selling single items or 
entire collections. Catalogues are issued, and inquiries are cor- 
dially invited. 


OLD SHIP MODELS ANTIQUE & SCALE 


J NTI ES 
MARINE AIT QU S SHIP MODELS 
Bought and Sold e ® * 


Old Ship’s Gear, Blocks & MARINE ANTIQUES 
Deadeyes, Bells, Binnacles, 
‘ AND CURIOS 


Compasses, Cannons, Figureheads, 
Half-Models, Harpoons, Letters of . - ” 
Marque, Lights & Lanterns, Logs, . 
Naval Weapons, Navigational Museum quality both offered 

Instruments, Octants, Quadrants and required 

& Sextants, Ship’s Papers, Steering 

Wheels, Whaling Gear, and related BERN C. RITCHIE 

material. 105 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

KARL F. WEDE, Inc. FRanklin 2-0363 

Box 344, R.F.D. 3 


Saugerties, New York 
SEND FoR List R 
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THE CHILDS GALLERY 
169 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Specializes in the purchase and sale of 


NAVAL and MARINE 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


Ships’ Portraits—Port Views—Naval Engagements— 
Maritime Events of Historical Interest and Impor- 
tance. Works by noted artists, old and modern. 


We particularly want fine paintings and prints of American interest, and 
by such artists as CORNE, the ROUX FAMILY, PELLEGRIN, BIRCH, 
SALMON, LANE, BUTTERSWORTH, WALTERS, MacFARLANE, etc. 


OLD and MODERN 


MARINE PAINTINGS 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
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VO S GALLERIES of Boston 
559 Boylst Iston ‘Sereet 
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PICTORIAL 
AMERICANA 
Relating to the Sea 


SAILING SHIPS 
STEAM SHIPS 
NAVAL VESSELS 
SAILING YACHTS 


VIEWS OF PORTS 


GENRE 
THE SAILOR - TAR 


Jie OLD PRINT SHOP 
c= Farry Shaw Newman =D 
150 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., Wew Yorks 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-3950 ~ Established 1898 


« 3000 + 
MARITIME BOOKS 


Sail, Steam, Shipbuilding, Marine Engi- 
neering. Ship Modeling, Shipwrecks, Sal- 
vage, Naval, Submarines, Whaling, &c. 
All new British titles stocked on publication. 
Special requirements in scarce and out-of- 
print volumes searched for. 


Catalogues Issued 


NORMAN KERR 
Bookseller 


Cartmel, Lancashire, England 





BOOKS OF THE SEA 


Bought and Sold 


ARCTICA 
EARLY 

STEAMSHIPS 
LOGS 


MERCHANT 
MARINE 


NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
NAVAL HISTORY 
NAVIGATION 
OCEANOGRAPHY 


PIRACY & 
PRIVATEERING 


SEAMANSHIP 

SHIP-BUILDING 

SHIP-WRECKS 

SHIP MODELLING 

VOY AGES 

WHALING 

YACHTING ‘ 
CARAVAN BOOK SERVICE 

170-16 84th Ave., Jamaica 32, New York 


WEDGWOOD 
PLATES 


°e@o 


Set of twelve dinner plates. 
Each containing a different 
Salem ship in the center, with 
a border of Salem houseflags. 


In gray or blue 


$40.00 per dozen 
$3.75 each 
plus shipping charges 
oMo 
PEABODY MUSEUM 
SALEM, MASS. 
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An Invitation 


The United States Naval Institute cordially 
invites readers of The American Neptune to be- 
come associate members of the Naval Insti- 
tute. For annual dues of four dollars, mem- 
bers receive the U.S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings every month and are entitled to liberal 
discounts on books published by the U. S. Na- 
val Institute. 

A sample copy of the U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings and a membership application will 


be sent upon request. 


U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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